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Draw a mental picture of the most 


luxurious motor car that 


your 


imagination can paint and _ that 
picture will be mirrored in the 





In designing this car, the instructions were to 
overlook nothing, the absence of which could 
cause the possessor to envy the owner of any other 
car, no matter what its price nor the name it bore. 

That our desires have been realized, will best 
be evidenced by a most critical inspection of the 
car itself. 

The Cadillac limousine is of generous propor- 
tions and graceful contour. Luxury, comfort, 
ease, richness, taste, dignity and refinement are 





Limousine 


everywhere strikingly in evidence, as is also the 
infinite care exercised in the working out and the 
perfecting of every minute detail. 

The automatic electric starting device, the 
electric lights both inside and out, the powerful, 
silent motor, the ample wheel base, the large 
wheels and tires, the flexible yielding springs, the 
deep, soft, comfortable upholstering, the richness 
of trimmings and finish, all contribute to the 
luxuriousness of this splendid car. 














The practicability of the limousine is by no means confined to city 
service. It is preferred by many for country driving and touring because 
of the comfort it affords in inclement weather, while in pleasant weather, 
with windows opened the occupants of the car may enjoy the exhilaration 
of free air circulation to the utmost. 

The user of a Cadillac limousine, however, is not necessarily con- 
fined to the use of the enclosed body. With an extra touring car body, 
a change can be made from one to the other when desired, the bodies 
interchanging on the same chassis. 

The body is the Berline type, with vestibule forward compartment. 
Its construction is by the latest improved methods, with hardwood 
frame and aluminum panels throughout. 

Sashes, heel boards, hood shelves and finished mouldings are of 
black American Walnut. Glass in windows and doors is selected 
crystal plate 3-16 inch thick, without bevel. Rear sash and window 
is stationary; all other windows slide in pockets and are fitted with 
muffler strips and fasteners to prevent rattle. Windows are provided 
with stops that they may open to any extent desired. 

The forward or driver’s compartment is trimmed in hand-buffed 
black leather, the seat without tufting, the top cloth, the floor covered 
with gray linoleum, with aluminum binding. 

The rear or passenger compartment, which, with two folding seats 
affords accommodations for five persons, is upholstered and trimmed 
with high quality blye broadcloth. Window curtains are high quality 
silk, with silk tabs at bottom, operating on automatic rollers. 

The lighting equipment consists of a pair of headlights, two side 
lights, two pillar lights, tail light and speedometer light; also two dome 
lights inside, 34-inch diameter, all electric, deriving their current from 
the dynamo. The bulbs in the headlights are adjustable to properly 
focus the light rays, and all filaments are of a special design which re- 


duces breakage to a minimum. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. . 





The equipment consists of 36x4} tires, horn, full hinged foot-rail 
in rear compartment, half foot-rail in forward compartment, sliding 
arm rests, speaking tube, hat racks, toilet case, rosewood lever lock 
handles, short robe rail with goatskin cover on inside of doors, two slip 
pockets on center partition and one on each side. 

The finish of doors and lower panels is standard Cadillac blue, with 
upper panels black; wheels blue. Exterior trimmings heavily nickel 


plated. 





The Cadillac Coupe is a worthy comp:nion of the Cadillac Limousine. 
The body and doors are of aluminum. The upholstering, finish, trimmings 
and equipment are of the highest quality throughout. The driver's seat is 
hinged to fold up. allowing easy egress from the right side of the car. With 
its additional folding seat. facing forward, the car has a carrying capacity for 
four persons. Price $2250, F. O. B. Detroit. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Comment 


Joseph Pulitzer 

Nor only.the American people, but struggling 
and oppressed human beings throughout the world, 
lost a powerful champion when Josep PuLirzer 
died. The greatest of journalists of his or any 
time! May the newspaper which lives as the 
monument of his genius ever be faithful to his 


ideals! 


Be Calm 

There is no sense in getting excited over the 
government’s attempt to dissolve the big Steel 
Corporation. It is the duty of the Executive 
Department to enforce the law as it stands inter- 
preted by the courts, and it is the duty of the 
Department of Justice to interpret the inter- 
pretation and act accordingly. In the present 
instanee, after due consideration, deliberation, and 
consultation with the President, the Attorney- 
General concludes that the Steel Company, its 
creators, trustees, and directors, have performed 
acts which conflict with the defined meaning of 
the famous statute of 1890. He thereupon files 
a bill in the Circuit Court to compel the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation. The propriety of the 
Attorney-General’s; procedure is unquestionable. 
On the other hand, the trustees of the great in- 
dustrial company are in duty bound by an obliga- 
tion no less grave than that of the President and 
the Department of Justice. ‘They are not con- 
scious of having tried to subvert or evade the law. 
On the contrary, from the beginning of the 
corporation they have endeavored scrupulously to 
comply with its provisions, as shown to them by 
precedent, as set forth to them by their own at- 
torneys, and as construed from time to time by 
responsible officials of the government. Nor do 
they believe or are they advised that the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco cases fetch the Steel Corporation 
within the inhibition of the Act. Clearly, then, 
a voluntary dissolution by the trustees, involving 
inealeulable losses to hundreds of thousands of 
investors and employees, would be a betrayal of 
trust itself, not merely craven, but unpardonable. 
If ultimately the courts shall decide that their 
formative acts and subsequent conduct of their 
business have been contrary to the law, then they 
and the many concerned with them must abide 
the consequences. Meanwhile, however, it is as 
plainly their duty to hold for a final and au- 
thoritative adjudication as it is the duty of the 
Department of Justice to compel the issue. After 
all has been said that ean be said, the whole mat- 
ter resolves to this: Let the law take its course 
upon the facets yet to be proven. All good citizens 
and all great statesmen will readily content them- 
selves with the result, and all others will have to. 


Wickersham to the Bat 

There are side issues, to be sure. Mr. Wicker- 
SHAM is one. No doubt the Attorney-General has 
talked somewhat freely about what he has done, 
is doing, is going to do, is thinking he may do 
or may not do, ete., ete. But what of it? All 
business is more or less of a gamble at best, and 
Mr. WickrersuAmM announces officially that, after 
scraping Poor's Manual with a fine-tooth comb, 
he finds only about a hundred combinations that 
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fall without the circle of reason, and consequently 
can be considered fit objects of attack. In view 
of the shivering thousands commonly supposed to 
exist, hope may continue to spring eternal under 
any incorporated waistcoat. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief? Who 
can tell? Not the Department of Justice; no, no. 
Its business is to employ former members of the 
Cabinet to enforce the law, not to serve as counsel 
to prospective or even introspective offenders. 
Those who think they may be breaking the law, 
and, if so, would rather not continue, have a right 
to guess whether or not they really are doing so, 
and in the event of guessing wrong they have 
a right to guess again. They may get fined or 
be put in jail in the mean time, but that is only 
the price one should, or at least must, pay for the 
privilege of doing so-called business in these 
United States during the next few years. Mr. 
WickKERSHAM is quite clear on this point. 

He also solemnly warns the American people 
that if they discharge him and Mr. Tart they 
may get worse. That surely is something to be 
considered. It calls a vivid recollection of Some- 
one saying in a Loud Voice, “If you don’t take 
Tarr, youll have to take Me.” Obviously Mr. 
WICKERSHAM is a student of political strategics. 
But there is nothing new in that. The trouble 
is that people forget. We knew right away, when 
Mr. WickersuHam shrewdly read the insurgents 
out of the Republican party, that he had been 
designated to attend to the practical polities of 
the administration. The recent endeavors of the 
President to gather up some of the fragments 
go only to show that the joke was not on the 
Attorney-General. And, after all is said and done, 
no living corporation has yet been threatened 
with “ condign ” punishment, such as Mr. WickER- 
SHAM proposed to visit upon Dr. WILEy. 


When the President Returns 

One fact is certain. Nothing could be more 
delicate or tactful than the Attorney-General’s 
pleading that President Roosrvett was deceived 
by Mr. Gary and Mr. Frick in the panicky days 
of 1907. True, the former President did not 
subscribe heartily to this view. when recently he 
testified that he did “exactly right,” just as 
Wasuincton or Lincotn would have done, as His- 
tory would prove, ete., ete., but this mattered little 
to Mr. WickrersHAM when engaged in reconciling 
irreconcilable differences. If anybody of political 
consequence had dropped through a hole in the 
ice, it was the Attorney-General’s job to put forth 
a plank; and he did it. The gratefulness of Mr. 
RoosrveLtt will doubtless be made emphatically 
manifest in due time. 

Meanwhile, what are we to think of Mr. Wick- 
ERSHAM’S latest declaration that the Suerman Act 
may require amendment? IIave the papers print- 
ed so little of the President’s speeches that the 
Attorney-General does not know that his chief 
has pronounced that venerated statute all-wise and 
all-sufficient? Or has it crossed his mind that 
the President, as well as the ex-President, re- 
quires the use of a plank? Upon this point we 
frankly confess bewilderment. 

It may be, of course, that the Attorney-General 
deduced certain conclusions from utterances made 
by the President subsequent to his declaration 
that the Paynr-Axpricu bill was “the best ever 
enacted,” and felt a duty to clear the way for 
a possible change of view. But it is idle to 
speculate upon official ratiocination. Truth is 
mighty and will prevail as soon as the President 


resumes his unaccustomed chair in the White. 
— 


House. 


Recall This Ambassador 

The ambassador from the Tribune ought to be 
recalled. Not the one at the Court of St. James 
who spends easy money and makes solemn 
speeches. He suits the British and does nicely. 
We mean the other one who is wandering to and 
fro with the President and writing pieces for his 
paper. The most casual reader will recall the posi- 
tive announcement from Beverly that there was to 
be no polities on this trip. Secretary Hittes made 
it himself, and Major Arcuipatp S. Butt added 
the weight of his own personal confirmation. 
True, neither set forth with particularity the 
precise reasons for the great undertaking, but the 
natural and accepted inference was that it was 
no more nor less than a succession of duty calls 
to be made by the Great White Father upon va- 
rious members of his happy family. Imagine, 
then, if you can, the obtuseness of a Special Am- 
bassador who sends back for publication in the 
Tribune items like the following: 


4. 


OGpEN, UtAn.—President TArr has spent this long 
day on the way from Los Angeles, California, to Butte, 
Montana, gathering information regarding conditions 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada. Governor 
OppiE of Nevada has been his guest as far as Salt 
Lake City. 

Governor OppIE has told the President that he has 
never heard of a La FoLLetre supporter in Nevada, 
and that there is no question about the instruction of 
the Nevada delegation for Tarr, Moreover, Governor 
OppIE, who is a Progressive Republican and who was 
the only Republican elected on his ticket, and who 
has already achieved many reforms in his State, enter- 
tains strong hopes that the State will cast its electoral 
vote for TAFT next year. 

The reports from New Mexico indicate a solid Tarr 
delegation and a sweeping Republican victory in No- 
vember, 1912. 

Senator Smoot declares that Utah is for Mr. Tarr 
and that no anxiety regarding this State need be felt. 

3ILLINGS, MonTANA.—The President spent a_pleas- 
ant and an unquestionably profitable day in Montana 
to-day, being greeted by large crowds at Butte, Boze- 
man, and Billings, and by surprisingly large groups 
of people at all incidental stops, many of the places 
apparently wholly remote from civilization. 

“The Butte Inter-Mountain” says: “ President 
TAFT’s visit to Butte was one continuous ovation. 
From the moment of his arrival to his departure the 
smile that never wore off worked overtime.” 

Senator Dixon and others in a position to judge 
declare that Montana will send a solid Tarr delega- 
tion to the national convention, and are confident that 
the State will be found in the Republican column in 
1912. 

Rapip City, South Daxora.—It is obvious that 
Mr. Tarr is gaining ground and that the La_ Fot- 
LETTE brand of insurgency is losing in this State. 
Had delegates to the national convention been selected 
a year or six months ago there would have been no 
chance of obtaining Tarr delegates, even from the dis- 
tricts represented by Martin and Burke. What the 
developments will be between now and next April, 
when delegates will be chosen, remains to be seen. It 
remains for the President to work out his own salva- 
tion at the next session of Congress, which will un- 
questionably make or break his political fortunes in 
South Dakota, as it will in a number of other States. 

PrerreE, SournH DAkora.—One hundred voters of the 
town of Dallas, on. Rosebud Agency, called on the 
President this afternoon, having come to Pierre 
in automobiles. Each of them brought the President 
a perfect rosebud, so when the entire hundred were 
piled in Mr. Tarr’s arms he had all he could carry. 

Although in no sense political, there is no question 
that President Tart’s peace speech is one of the most 
effective he makes. It serves strikingly to reveal the 
broad statesmanship and the sincerity of the man, 
while he speaks with an earnestness which excites 
admiration and never fails to elicit the most enthusi- 
astic applause. 

The friends of the President, especially those fa- 
miliar with conditions in this State, are greatly de- 
lighted that the President should have come here at 
this time. They believe his visit will work wonders in 
saving the State from insurgency, and they say that 
his speeches yesterday were effective beyond their 
most sanguine expectation. 

ABERDEEN, Soutn Daxkota.—Additional — advices 
from North Dakota afford no ground for a change of 
opinion regarding political conditions in. that State. 
There is every prospect that the North Dakota dele- 
gation, ten in number, will be solid for LA FOoLuerrte. 
The bitter resentment against Canadian reciprocity 
shows no sign of abatement, and the LA FoLLetTTe 
sentiment is being sedulously cultivated by that dis- 
tinguished statesman, Senator Aste J. GRONNA, as 
well as by the personal representatives of La Fot- 
LETTE. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The deminant facts in the Minnesota 
situation as it stands to-day are, therefore, that the 
insurgents here are without leadership and that La 
FoLLETTE sentiment is generally lacking; that Presi- 
dent Tarr will receive almost all, and possibly all, of 
the Minnesota delegation to the national convention, 
and that the political complexion of the State in No- 
vember, 1912, will depend almost wholly on the tariff 
1ecord of the President and of Congress to be made in 
the approaching session. 

St. PAut.—President Tarr left the Twin Cities to- 
night convinced that the time he had spent in them 
had been as profitable from a political as it was 
pleasurable from a social point of view. 

The Governor, Senator NELSON, and other stout 
supporters of President Tarr are delighted with the 
results of his visit to this State. They are convinced 
tliat it will prove to have been most beneficial, not 
only when the delegates to the national convention 
are chosen, but in the national election. 





And*so it goes, day in and day out. Such 
flagrant misrepresentation of a purely social, not 
to say philanthropic, enterprise is positively out- 
rageous. Even the Tribune ought to know better. 
Somebody should suggest to the President that 
he exercise the initiative to have this ambassador 
recalled forthwith. We would do it ourselves if 
we knew where to reach him. 


Delicate Attention 
That was a pretty little scene in St. Paul, as 
painted by the Worid’s reporter: 


Having declined to commit himself to a scheme for 
establishing a “summer White House” near the city, 
Mr. Tarr permitted himself to be taken to the top 
floor of a local department store, where he was treated 
to a luncheon served by the girls of the store and paid 
for by the Young Men’s Republican Club. To reach 
this meal Mr. Tarr had to parade through the entire 
ground floor of the store, which was filled with ad- 
miring customers who prattled noisily of the “ clever- 
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ness ” of Mr. DoNALDSON, the proprietor, in managing 
to get the President to. eat there instead of at some 
hotel. 


A more happy combination of courtesy and 
enterprise could hardly have been effected in Kan- 
sas City itself. 


The Republican Division 

Presidential-race talk has been in order for 
months, but of late it has gained a certain as- 
surance which it lacked before. We know better 
what we are talking about. The President’s can- 
vass of the West and the authenticating of the 
La Fouterre and UNberwoop entries have made 
the change. These happenings make us pretty 
confident that the field is substantially ecomplete— 
as to the Republican preliminaries, quite com- 
plete. Even dark horses are hardly conceivable 
in the Republican race. It takes more than two 
regular entries to give them their chance. 

What gives that race its interest is not uncer- 
tainty, but the opposite. The striking and un- 
usual thing about it is the way the insurgents 
are fighting the President in face of the general 
feeling that he is sure of being renominated. 
Coneceding that the insurgent leaders are men of 
principle, we know that they are also excellent 
and experienced politicians; and in politics leaders 
of forlorn hopes have hopes that are not forlorn; 
dying in Jast ditches indicates that there may be 
other ditches. To defeat a President seeking a 
second nomination would be an _ extraordinary 
achievement — particularly a Republican Presi- 
dent. Granting La Fouuette the insurgent States 
of the West, we must account Tart at least equally 
sure of the more populous East; and what sort 
of fighting-ground is left? A lifelong Southern 
Republican has considered the matter, and con- 
cedes there might be a fight made in the South. 
It might be made by attacking the President for 
giving some offices to Democrats—and by spend- 
ing plenty of money. The first device would be 
for covering the second, money being really the 
sole recourse against the man with the offices. We 
trust the fight for the South will be tried, if only 
to expose the hopeless unfairness of it. But the 
significance of the insurgents’ fighting at all is 
not in any hope of carrying it, or in any imme- 
diate chance, but in the all-hail hereafter. It is 
resolved on as a first battle, for gains that can be 
held and added to; for control in the Senate, 
whence stand-patters not already vanished may 
soon disappear; for control of State machines; 
for making the expected defeat the beginning of 
victory. and the other side’s victory a fatal one. 
It is not a fight for the Republican nomination, 
but the beginning of a war to transform the Re- 
publiean party and to control its entire future. 


The Democratic Uncertainty 

Undeniably the preliminary contest among the 
Republicans is politics of a very big sort. It is 
rather noble business, for all the pettiness on the 
surface. The preliminary alignment of Demo- 
crats is different, but not so very different. The 
number of candidates somewhat obscures the issue, 
but there is an issue, and it is entirely analogous 
to the issue that divides Republicans. Unperwoop 
and CLarkK may not represent it or make it clear, 
but their availability rests largely on the notion 
that they offer an escape from it, an avoidance 
of the risk of facing it out. Witson and Harmon, 
on the other hand, hold out the challenge of it. 
They make it easy to decide it unmistakably. 
UNDERWOOD may be a way to take the Harmon 
side mildly, with concessions to WILsoNn’s, and 


‘ Crark a way to be not too positively on the WIz- 


son side, with cordiality toward Harmon’s, but 
the four are all more or less explanatory of the 
really two-sided division. The two sides are all, 
and the issue is one. These four candidacies are 
also the only truly national ones. There are 
left only favorite sons and perhaps Hearst. 

The issue has been best presented in New 
Jersey; with dramatic swiftness, but quite clearly. 
It is between a thoroughgoing and a mild or 
modified acceptance of the party’s historic creed. 
One side stands for complete rejection of machine 
control, as Governor Witson illustrated it by his 
policy of no compromise with the Jersey machine; 
the other, for remonstrance and recognition. On 
the tariff, one side is for the revenue-only doctrine, 
applied uncompromisingly; the other, for the same 
doctrine, applied with mitigations. One side is 
for giving the ballot its maximum effectiveness, 
by complete publicity and a leadership entirely 
candid; the other, for all the old caution and for 
not questioning any practice conventionally ac- 
cepted as Democratic. 
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How accurately Governor Witson has in his 
brief career expressed and exemplified the demand 
of thoroughgoing Democrats, sometimes called 
Progressives, is best shown by the extraordinary 
acceptance of him in the West. The reports of it, 
ali agreeing, amaze even his strongest supporters 
nearer home. He stands for his view of his 
party’s duty and interest more clearly and com- 
pletely than any other public man stands for any- 
thing. So far he has also fought for it with un- 
varying success. It is amusing to watch his 
crities, after predicting defeats for him—or even 
proclaiming his overthrow, as they did after the 
Jersey primaries--suddenly dropping the subject 
as his battles end. It is not teo much to say that 
he is now compelling Democrats everywhere to 
tell where they stand, to define their Democracy. 
They define it by their attitude toward him. There 
has been nothing else in American politics quite 
like his rise, nothing at once so sudden and so 
simple. His party has an unusual choice of can- 
didates, but the one vital decision will be to accept 
him or reject him. Many policies are urged upon 
it, but its future depends on whether it takes his 
side or the other side. 


China 

The gong seems to have struck in China. We 
turn from what the newspapers say with senti- 
ments of incredulity. And, to be sure, much of 
what they say may be unsaid to-morrow. It is 
too soon to be sure of anything yet. And yet 
the happenings over there seem momentous, 
whether they yield immediate permanent results 
or not. A Chinese republic seems preposterous, 
but what would they have? There is a new spirit. 
The old cocoon is surely going to burst; if not 
now, presently. The land is full of new ideas 
and new experiments in life. Certainly the 
Chinese are not 2 raw people; no people less so. 
Their central government has been weak, but 
China is full of local self-government. On that 
largely its civilization has rested, and that is an 
admirable basis for republican institutions. 

It is very hard for those of us who do not know 
the Chinese and their country to think of them 
as doing anything like other people. We can 
imagine a republic easier in almost any other 
civilized country than in China. But we must 
not forget that these are civilized people, who 
have bred and reared men as able, as thoughtful, 
as thoroughly educated, and fully grown-up as 
men are anywhere. Their best leaders know the 
world and what is going on in it, and how all 
its countries are governed. They know their old 
order must change, and soon. Is it remarkable 
that some of them should aim to make it follow 
in its changes the best pattern of government that 
this modern world seems to offer? 

Tt is wonderful to see China bestir herself; 
China, the great, crystallized nation to which a 
thousand years are like last week! Everybody is 
interested, or will be; and everybody will wish 
her well in her necessary steps of progress, so 
long delayed, so indispensable, and now, when 
she seems to be taking them, so startling. 


Moving Pictures in the Schools 

Read the story on page 8 of Tomas Epison’s 
plans for the use of the moving-picture machine 
in public-school education. Mr. Epison is an 
enthusiastic man. When he has an idea he has it 
all over, and is liable, doubtless, to see more in 
it than is actually there. But it seems to us 
there is a good deal in this idea of the- moving 
pictures in the schools. They would not teach 
algebra, and we have more respect for algebra 
than Mr. Epison shows. Perhaps they would not 
be as desirable as he thinks, in his enthusiasm, 
for teaching children their letters and helping 
them learn to do sums. But they may do a lot of 
real education, teaching the scholars visually what 
manner of world this is that they live in. That 
picture of the water-bugs eating one another up, 
the pictures of the steam-engine at work, of the 
pump pumping, of the animals in the Zoo, of the 
Australian sheep-ranges and what happens to the 
wool, of Paut Revere’s ride and the battle of 
Lexington—we would like to see all those pictures. 
They sound mighty interesting, and would be 
vastly stimulating to the faculties of the school- 
children. 

We guess the moving pictures will hardly un- 
dertake as yet the entire work of primary educa- 
tion, but it seems quite possible for them to 
become a very useful adjunct in it, and Mr. 
Eptson is the man to make them so. None of 
his powers is more wonderful than his power of 
applying his discoveries and making them prac- 
tically useful in every-day affairs. 
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Millionaires 


The papers quote Mr. ZimMeRMAN of Cincinnati, 
a millionaire whose daughter is a duchess, as be- 
wailing the hard lot of millionaires in these times. 
Nobody loves them any more, he says. Once they 
were the popular heroes of the nation; now every- 
body is hurling bricks or making laws to hurl at 
them. He goes on to say: 

The millionaire, following the instinct of self-pro 
tection, has taken a hack seat. It’s awful. The mil 
lionaire daren’t show his head in governmental affairs 
any more, for somebody is around ready to throw 
something. All we can do these days is vote. Is 
a millionaire sent to the Senate? Well, right off 
somebody accuses him of buying his seat. Is he given 
a Cabinet position. Well, no President dare do such 
a thing if he values his political life. A millionaire 
has no chances any more. Instead of sending sue 
cessful men of affairs to Washington and to our State 
Legislatures to make our laws, we are sending men 
who could not run a_ peanut. stand—political incom 
petents who ean get the votes. The corporations are 
being hampered by too much legislation. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN seems not destitute of humor, 
and that is a help in his ease. It is a fact that 
riches are not as much venerated in this country 
as they were twenty years ago. There are so many 
millionaires nowadays that they have ceased to 
be sacred or even curious. People are getting to 
inspect them dispassionately, like prize animals 
in a bench show, admiring some, objecting to 
others. 

But that is not bad. Millionaires ought not 
te be admired merely because they have got hold 
of a lot of money. That is not good for them. 
It is much better for them to be judged by per- 
sonal character and performance; to be regarded 
not as men whose careers are ready made and 
who have nothing to do but to sit through them, 
but as men whose problem of life is quite as dif- 
ficult as the problems of other men, and who 
will be honored or disregarded according as their 
solution of their problem is good or bad. 

It must be a very interesting job to be a rich 
millionaire, and overcome the drawbacks of that 
condition, and win through all the repellent in- 
fluences of riches, and all solicitations to ease, 
to honor and usefulness, and the confidence and 
affection of the publie. 

It can be done, and we see it done at times, and 
will see it done much more, but it ean only be 
done by men of brains and heart and diligence 
aud consecration. 


Not on Baseball 

We have stoutly resisted the temptation to de- 
velop timely and original ideas about baseball. 
We resist it now. We are not yielding to it. 
What occurs to us is not about baseball, but about 
art, and incidentally about the growing apprecia- 
tion of baseball—a growth that shows no sign of 
stopping. It is giving baseball a positive dignity 
and also a literature. Why should it not also give 
the game a new and different kind of grand-stands 
and bleachers? It surely deserves them as well as 
bull-fighting does. Football has its stadium at 
Harvard, tennis its nice casinos, and golf, requir- 
ing no building, appropriates and improves choice 
landscapes. Why should the national game be 
rather vulgarly surrounded with flimsy wooden 
structures? Why should it not have tasteful, even 
impressive, accommodations for its generous and 
devoted followers? Why should it not bring us 
to the point of an American colosseum—or a lot of 
them? Surely it is as well worth such honoring as 
the gladiatorial combats were—and we are quite 
as well able to pay for it as the Romans were. 


Tweedledum vs. Tweedledee 

A smart defender of the American Woolen 
Company, writing for the Editor’s advertising 
section, applauds the President for saying that 
“The recent tariff bills passed by Congress were 
for polities only,” and, a little farther on, indig- 
nantly demands: 

What is meant by the expression, “The duties of 
Schedule K are indefensible ” ? 

How are they indefensible—and why? 

To save time, we respectively suggest that the 
query be put to the man who said it. Address 
“En Route.” 


Welcome to Our City 

Commander-in-chief Witttam TH. Tarr reviewed 
the navy in New York Bay on Thursday. Always 
glad to see our President, especially when called 
here to perform official duties! He arrived on 
the Flyer in the morning and went away on the 
Flyer in the afternoon. Coming and going, he 
passed under Washington twice, but the train 
only stopped to change engines. 








Correspondence 


THE HEALTH OF THE NATION 


New York Potyciinic Mepicat_ ScHOooL 
AND HospitaL, October 18, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to an editorial in the WEEKLY of 
October 14th: Why Not a National Department of 
Health with a Physician as Secretary in the Cabinet? 

If we ean afford a War Department to look after 
our soldiers, a Navy Department for our sailors, and 
a Department of Agriculture to protect our cattle and 
hogs. we surely can afford a department the business 
of which would be to guard the health and lives of 
the children, women, and men of the nation. 

Time and time again, we have witnessed the inef- 
ficiency of our State boards of health, due not only 
to want of funds to meet unlooked-for emergencies, 
but to lack of co-operation between the boards of dif- 
ferent States. Boundary lines offer no barriers to 
epidemics. Like commerce, they are interstate, and 
while the rights of the States should be respected in 
leaving them the fullest liberty to regulate affairs 
which interest them alone, a central department at 
Washington should have, and should use, the authority 
to take control in all emergencies where the general 
welfare is concerned. 

This granted, who better than a physician to be 
at the head? It is absurd to advance the claim that 
doctors are not trained as men of affairs. There are 
hundreds of’ men in the medicai profession who, in 
addition to high scientific attainment, possess all the 
common sense and executive ability necessary to the. 
most efficient management of this department. 

The achievements of our profession have made 
possible the building of the Panama Canal, saved thou- 
sands of lives and millions of dollars in its eonstruc- 
tion. Never in history has there been such an object- 
lesson of the value of sanitation. The discovery that 
the mosquito is the carrier and inoculator of the germs 
of malaria and yellow fever opened the tropics to the 
white race, and assured the completion of the greatest 
project ever undertaken by human hands. There has 
not been a case of yellow fever in six years in the 
Canal Zone, and the death rate among the thousands 
of white men, women and children living there for 
all these years is lower than in the city of New York. 

The executive abilitv as well as the scientific attain- 
ments of a physician achieved this wonderful result 
in a strip of earth so notoriously unhealthy that every 
cross-tie in the Trans-Isthmian Railway is said to 
mark the grave of a laborer in its construction; so 
unhealthy, that in later years the great French nation 
was compelled to abandon this canal project, chiefly 
on account of vellow fever and malaria. 

It is a fact—and our people should know it—that 
our own earlier efforts in Panama failed for the reason 
that the direction of medical affairs was left at first 
to red-tape and a mixed commission; and it was not 
until the chief sanitary officer—an army surgeon— 
was placed in autocratic control of medical affairs, 
that the satisfactory results were seen. 

Moreover, medical research has not only done away 
with epidemics of yellow fever and the devastations 
of malaria, but it has practically put a stop to typhoid 
fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, all fatal enteric diseases 
which were formerly such a scourge, especially among 
soldiers. 

For example, during the war with Spain, 10,759 
United States soldiers were encamped near Jackson- 
ville, Florida, from June 1 to October 1, 1898. In 
this short period of four months there developed 
among these men 2,693 cases of typhoid fever, and 
in addition, many cases of dysentery and diarrhea. 
In all, 529 died of disease. 

In 1911, from Mareh 10th to July 10th, 12,801 
American soldiers were encamped at San Antonio, 
Texas, In this four months, there developed among 
them but one case pf tvphoid—and this was not fatal— 
and from all causes only 11 died. 

The water supply for both camps was from artesian 
wells, carefully tested, and of unimpeachable purity. 
The climatie conditions were practically the same, and 
vet, aithough there were 2,000 more men at San 
Antonio, there were 2,692 fewer cases of typhoid fever 
and 518 fewer deaths! 

Within this brief period of time, medical research 
had discovered a method of preventing typhoid infec- 
tion, and that knowledge was here for the first time 
put into practical use. 

In 1911, the troops were “ vaccinated” with anti- 
typhoid serum, and not one of these thousands so 
treated was made ill or seriously inconvenienced by 
the treatment. 

Moreover, medical research had discovered that the 
common house-fly was one of the most dangerous ear- 
riers and distributers of the germs of this fever (and 
of dysentery and cholera as well), and common-sense 
measures for the elimination of this insect were suc- 
cessfully earried out. Contact with all forms of 
decomposing matter was made impossible, and the 
breeding of flies and the carrying of germs adhering 
to their feet and bodies were prevented. 

In the Boer War the British had 31,006 cases of 
typhoid, with 5,877 deaths. There were 73,396 cases 
ameng the Germans in the Franco-Prussian War, with 
8.789 deaths; and in our war with Spain, as late 
as 1898, there developed 20,738 cases, with 1,580 
deaths out of an army of 107,973 men. All of this 
suffering and loss of life could have been prevented, 
had the discoveries which have been made in recent 
years been known then. It is gratifying to know that 
such deplorable conditions can never again prevail. 

Those who have lived through any of the epidemics 
of cholera which have visited our country will appre- 
ciate the different conditions whieh now _ prevail. 
During the summer just past, for the first time since 
1892, the city authorities had to deal with Asiatic 
cholera. In addition to the cases coming in on the 
steamships and those which developed on Swinburne 
Island, three eases oceurred within the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Health of the city. The discovery 
of the germs of this disease, and of the means of 
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preventing its spread, enabled the authorities to stamp 
it out at once, and without alarm or panic. 

Smallpox, in other days the scourge of nations; 
diphtheria, cerebro-spinal meningitis, and many other 
once fatal diseases might be added to this list of bene- 
factions. 

The 130,000 voters in the medical profession of the 
United States, represented by the American Medical 
Association, with an organization in every Con- 
gressional district in the Union, are carrying on a 
campaign of education with the people, their patients, 
as to the necessity of this great reform, and in my 
opinion, neither politics nor prejudice can defeat their 
efforts. ; 

I am, sir, 
Joun A. WyeETH, M.D. 


RECIPROCITY REJECTED: A CANADIAN VIEW 
Branpon, MAn., CANADA, October 9, IQII- 
J'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—As a Canadian reader of your excellent 
journal, I trust you will allow me to correct some 
errors quite patent to any Canadian in your recent 
editorial on our rejection of reciprocity and the defeat 
of the Laurier government. 

It is certainly amusing to the people of this country 
to be depicted, as we are in your article, as the victims 
of retrogression and opponents of progress, as caught 
in the net of special interests, ete. The fact is that 
ene great influence making against closer trade re- 
lations with your country was fear of those very 
“interests” as illustrated in your trusts and com- 
bines, the Canadian parallels of which you imagine 
controlled the issue. So far we have nothing like 
your system of monopolies in this country at all, 
and we intend to put off the evil day as long as 
possible. From this point of view we are satisfied 
that the less we have to do with you the better. 

Another feature which has not apparently occurred 
to you is the great prosperity now prevailing in this 
country. The farmer was never better off. He ob- 
tains just as high prices for his grain as he could 
under reciprocity when that system should settle 
down to normal operation; and for all other products, 
such as poultry, butter, and eggs, he gets a higher 
price than the United States could give him. Our 
manufactures also are flourishing. We have no idle 
factories and we intend to werk up our own raw ma- 
terials instead of sending them to you for that pur- 
pose, with the consequence of shutting down our own 
mills and buying goods manufactured to the south. 
The argument of “let well enough alone” is a good 
one and it had tremendous weight in the defeat of 
the proposed experiment. We lave been building 
great railroads for the development of commerce 
running east and west, and we should have been fools 
indeed to sanction any diversion of our traffic to the 
south. The people of Canada are wide awake and 
intelligent enough to safeguard their interests and 
protect their destiny. And in the defeat of reciprocity 
they gave a memorable example to the world of the 
superiority of their enlightened grasp of vital issues 
to the short-sighted opportunism of the mere politician. 
As to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, we have an affectionate 
regard for that misguided statesman, but he is not 
by any means the great man you assert. If he had 
been he would have judged more accurately as to the 
genius of Canada, more truly embodied the spirit of 
this nation. He made a disastrous miscalculation of 
the real character of our hopes and interests, and will 
long be remembered in our political annals as the vic- 
tim of his own short-sightedness, hurled from an ap- 
parently impregnable citadel of power because he 
falsely interpreted. the spirit and convictions of his 
countrymen. It is apparent that you do not really 
understand conditions in the Dominion of Canada or 
you would not entertain the vain hope of the ultimate 
triumph of what Laurier advocated. 

Gladstone might come back, but Laurier never! In 
reality it was his policy that represented retrogression 
and surrender of our interests as well as our ideals. 
Your President, of course, helped us by his amazing 
frankness. But even without that we should have 
remained true to ourselves and true to the empire 
from which we sprang. The late Charles Dudley 
Warner, on a special mission to this country for 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE in 1888, reported that he found 
here a distinct Canadian nationality. The recent 
election shows that we mean to maintain it. 

I am, sir, 
W. P. REEVE. 

THE SHERMAN ACT AND THE LAWYERS 

SoutH Orance, New Jersey, September 15, 1911+ 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Noting your comment entitled “ Political 
Prosecutions? No!” in the issue of September 16th, 
and your reference to the two-line editorial from the 
World, to wit: 

“OW TAFT COULD RECOVER 

“Send some guilty trust magnate to jail.” 

{ am impelled to ask what has been accomplished out 
of all this trust agitation? And, apologizing for my 
temerity, | am going to furnish, too, the answer—viz. : 
Nothing but a lot of scum from a kettle of boiling 
venom, inspired by the same spirit that actuates the 
brigand. 

I have no interest in “ trusts” of any sort, nor have 
I any connection, near or remote, with any so-called 
“trust.” IT am only a plain business man. To me 
it seems that this whole trust tragedy originates in 
the fertile brain of the revenue-seeking lawyer. 

First, he shows the unwary business man how to 
organize a “trust” or “combine”; takes a recom- 
pense for the service that in any other occupation 
would be called extortion or highway robbery; then, 
after the “ combine” is sailing swimmingly along, an- 
other of the elect profession begins to “ agitate,” and, 
lo! the government has a whole horde of * righteously 
indignant * lawyers (such as were not in the first 
instance consulted, in what was originally a farce) 
on its pay-roll, the performance goes on and the 
gullible people pay the bill. 

P. T. Barnum’s old-time expression, “ 7he American 
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people want to be humbugged, and the greater the 
humbug, the greater the attraction,” fits in perfectly 
on this trust question. How long they (the people) 
will stand for it, God only knows. 

It would be funny ii it were not so serious a menace 
to our whole business foundation. 

For, when a lawyer can “bamboozle” a business 
man into a scheme, and then another lawyer—who 
would have been quite as willing to do it, had his 
advice been sought—can agitate, so that the govern- 
ment is enlisted in a war of destruction simply to give 
the lawyers a job, it is time for the people to do some 
thinking on their own account. 

If there is any jailing to be done, let us jail a few 
lawyers, and see how that will work. In Luke xi:46 
we find “ Him who spake as man never spake before,” 
saying: 

“Woe unto you also, ye lawyers; for ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers.” 

To which the average present-day citizen of the 
world can solemnly say, Amen! and Amen! But, 
“nil desperandum,” all will yet be well. Let us cheer 
up! ’Twas ever thus! 


La 


am, sir, 
i. 05. 
VITRIFIED BRICK RECOMMENDED 
CLEVELAND, Onto, October 9, IQIT. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial of October 7th, under the 
caption “ Automobile vs. Road,” you make the follow- 
ing statement: 

* It is not demonstrated yet that the American public 
will be able to maintain good roads for the automobiles. 
Since the great inerease of motor travel we have seen 
a wonderful amount of road construction. But the 
problem of road maintenance that is following it is 
perplexing engineers not only here, but in all the motor- 
bearing countries. In Franee the roads are badly 
racked. Nowhere has a country road surface been 
tound yet that sufficiently endures the tapping of iron 
horseshoes, combined with the swift whirl of the heavy 
rubber-tired vehicles that throw all loose particles 
of. the road-bed to one side. 

“ Good roads for automobiles can be maintained, but 
it is expensive.” 

The foregoing suggests, by way of inference, that the 
roads subject te the severe combined travel of motor- 
driven and horse-power vehicles is a serious proposi- 
tion. So serious, in fact, that you make it believed 
impossible as an economic proposition. Just let me 
say that you have so expressed yourself because you 
are not informed. 

I have sometimes felt that such journals as yours 
are keeping back from the American public that which 
it ought to know, that which their clientage is entitled 
to know, simply out of the superdeveloped idea that 
nothing that a journal shall say shall be tainted with 
the idea of commercial advertising. 

If you were to examine into the history, the develop- 
ment, and the construction of the vitrified-brick high- 
ways in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio, and tell the 
American public about it (and no one deserves the 
information more than your own readers) the infer- 
ence that the maintenance of roads suitable for ex- 
cessive traflic is a bugbear to their possibilities would 
be eliminated. At least their maintenance would be 
regarded as in truth and in fact it is, purely a negli- 
gible quantity. 

I am, sir, 
NATIONAL PAvinG Brick MFRS. ASSN., 
Witt P. Buiack, Secretary. 


The Victory! 


“Woman’s Suffrage has triumphed at last in Cali- 
fornia.” —Daily paper. 

O «aLorious day for Suffragettes 

When Uncle Sam <!ons pantalettes, 
And on his honored poll 

He wears a handsome feathered hat, 

With pointed pin and trimmings that 

For beauty rare will knock us flat, 
Stirred deeply to the soul! 

The glad news from the Golden Gate 

Fills every heart with joy elate— 
The Dames have won the Day! 

And in that far-off land of Fame 

That holds our Western Torch aflame 

They’re going te change their honored name 
To Gal-iforniay. 

So come, ye Sisters everywhere, 

From rock-bound Maine to Texas fair, 
Come rally round the cause. 

Let no feint heart restrain your hand, 

But join the bright sororal band 

Now marching bravely o’er the land, 
Nor hesitate, nor pause. 

Don’t ask grand old Wyoming why 

The hand that one time made the pie 
Now rules her acres rich— 

Fair Ida rules in Idaho, 

And Colorado’s voters go 

Unto the polls, both belle and beau, 
With not a single hitch! 


And day by day, and night by night, 
The Suffrage streamlet seeks the light, 

And in the days anon, 
Its waters, full of verve and thrill, 
Will wax in volume great until 
Eaecn Yankee State, like old Brazil, 

Will have its Amazon! 

ENVOY 

And then? Ah, well—let’s wait till then 
To see what happens unto Men— 

Let’s not give that away! 
Let’s merely walk our ways with care, 
And watch and pray, and do and dare, 
And see what’s done to Man out there 

In Gal-iforniay! 

Horatia Dopp GASTIT. 
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FUSION AND CONFUSION 


BOSS MURPHY: 





“THAT BLAME THING ALWAYS GIVES ME A SCARE” 
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him turn and run and hide. But to us he was not 
idison the lion; he was merely neighbor Edison; and 
three of us were members of thealocal school-board, who 
had heard some talk about a new scheme he had worked 
out for educating children, and who wanted to know 
about it. We found out. In a word it is this: he is 
going to make school so attractive that a big army 
with swords and guns couldn’t keep boys and girls 
out of it. And, if that isn’t a greater and more revo- 
Jutionary invention than the electric light or the phono- 
graph or moving pictures, then | never was a school- 
boy. 

It is fine to go to the Edison laboratory at night. 
We took a trolley-car to West Orange, got off at a 
iainy corner, and saw a tall black wall looming before 
us. Some time after a button had been pushed a silent 
man in blue overalls opened a door in the wall, gave us 
what the sleuths would call a keen look, and let us 
pass as soon as he had identified the president. It was 
dazzling to be actually within the precincts of the 
wizard whose magic would have insured him a neat 
hanging at Salem a few generations ago. Stretching 
away on three sides were tall, gloomy buildings, whose 
ghostly lights glowed in the mist—fitting abode of 
magic and mystery. <A few steps through an ante- 
room, well guarded, brought us to the door of a lofty, 
spacious apartment on the ground floor, the office of 
the master of magic. There was a splendid statue, in 
white marble, of a youth exultingly thrusting aloft an 
incandescent lamp, surely the Genius of electric light- 
ing. Books and medals of honor from many countries 
were scattered about among sections of telegraph and 
telephone cables and autographed photographs of Mr. 
Taft and other potentates who had honored themselves 
by giving these tributes to the inventor. Abutting on 
the north wall of the room was a plain little white iron 
cot, such as you will see in a hospital ward. It was 
all made up for sleeping. 

“'That’s where he grabs an hour or two of sleep 
when he’s on a long job,” our guide remarked, seeing 
our inquiring looks, 

* Where is he?” asked our leader. 

“ Up-stairs working, but he’ll be right down,” was 
the answer. In a few moments the door flew open, 
and a boy of something more than sixty years burst 
into the room. I call him a boy because no other word 
will suggest the hilarious, mischievous youth who came 
bounding in, his eyes twinkling, a broad smile on his 
smooth face, and his hair tousled every which way. 
He swung up his right hand in a gesture that was half 
salute, half preparation for the fashionable high hand- 
shake of a few years ago, and bowed stiffly from the 
Waist. 

* Hello, Edison,” said our president. “ You got that 
style from bowing before crowned heads, eh?” 

“No; got it from seeing them bow to me,” the 
wizard chuckled, with an impish twinkle in his eye. 
“Guess they've spoiled my style a little, but I'll soon 
thaw out and act natural.” 

While introductions were being made there was a 
chance to look at him closely. He is of medium height 
—say five feet seven or eight inches—deep-chested, and 
with a comfortable girth that indicates good digestion, 
even if he does notoriously slight his meals. You 
can’t stop staring at his head and thinking of the 
creations that have sprung from it. That head is 
broad and round and high. rising in a veritable dome 
from above ears of good size. The hair, white now, 
lies sprawled about in wisps that reveal the sealp here 
and there. In curious contrast are the inky-black, 
thick eyebrows that jut out from the base of his big 
forehead. The eyes are—by electric light, at least— 
a deep, gray-greenish blue, like very dark, unpolished 
jade. They do not gleam or glisten; yet, when he 
speaks, they have a curious glow that seems to pene- 
trate one’s inmost mind. The longish nose and deep 
chin were familiar from thousands of portraits; but 
there was one characteristic | had never seen in any 
portrait—the broad, often-smiling mouth. The very 
humblest hero-worshiper would never take his hat off 
to Edison if he saw him smiling. There is something 
careless, winning, and yet dynamie about that smile. 
Probably we saw it oftener than most folks, for he was 
bubbling over with the joy of coming back to work 
after a good holiday, and he was among friends. When 
he said anything that amused us he drove it home with 
that buoyant, irrepressible, boyish smile, 

“TT hear you have a new idea about education. 
What is it?” our president inquired. 

*] have,” said Edison—* education by moving pic- 
tures. Teach the children everything, from mathemat- 
ics to morality, by little dramas acted out before the 
camera, and reproduced in the school-room at very low 
cost. Sort o? swing the education in on them = so 
attractively that they'll icant to go to school. You'll 
have to lick *em to keep ‘em away.” 

Every one sat up with a snap. Into every mind 
flashed fleeting. glimpses of the possibilities of the 
scheme the inventor outlined. Edison saw this and 
chuckled. 


“Take the alphabet,” he said. “You remember 
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how hard it was to learn your letters? Why? Be- 
cause it was dry and uninteresting. Lord, how dry! 
But now see what we'll do: Suppose, instead of the 
dull, solemn letters on a board or a card, you have 
little play going on that the littlest youngster can 
understand—oh, as small as that,’ and the wizard’s 
hand shot down to his knee. “ The play begins with a 
couple of lively little fellows who carry in a big letter 
T. They put it down, and it stands there. Then they 
earry in an H. Then a little cuss comes in, hopping 
and skipping and turning somersaults, and ”’—both 
hands were whirling in the air now—* as he takes his 
place next to the H you see he is the letter I. Next 
to him they put down an 8. There you have the word 
‘This.’ In the same way they bring in the letters, or 
the letters run in or dodge into place, until the sen- 
tence stands there. ‘This is a man.’ Then a hand 
appears pointing, and up marches a man for it to 
point at. Of course, the teacher gives the children 
the name of each letter and pronounces each word as 
they go along. You can see how eagerly the young- 
sters will watch every movement on the picture-screen, 
for there will be something going on there every 
moment. Nothing like action—drama—a play that 
fascinates the eye—to keep the attention keyed up. 
I don’t think it ‘Il take them long to learn the alphabet 
that’s lively and full of character.” 

Edison’s hands, which had challenged attention by 
the way they pointed, danced, thrust here and there as 
he told of the alphabet-drama, are worth a great deal 
of watching. They are not muscular hands at all, 
but long and hollow-backed, the hands of the dreamer, 
the idealist, the man of imagination. The fingers are 
ten slim antenne, full of speculation; the backs of 
the hands, from wrist to knuckles, are actually a little 
concave. Such hands go well with the make-up of 
the poet, the artist, the dreamy dealer in emotions; 
but it was no end of a surprise to see them on this 
genius of practical, every-day life. Looking at the 
hands alone, one would classify Edison as one who 
lives entirely in the world of delicate but vast imagina- 
tions. It is the squareness of the jaws, the width and 
depth of the back head and the fulness of the torso 
that indicate his limitless combativeness and robust 
energy in following his glorious imaginings to the 
uttermost end, regardless of obstacles. 

“Will you teach history with the moving pictures?” 
asked Dr. Roeder. 

“ History? Yes—ancient, modern, American, Eng- 
lish—everything. We sent a company of people up 
to Coneord and had them fight the battle of Lexington 
before the camera, with all the costumes and action 
correctly done, right on the old battle-field.” 

“ Did you get a phonograph record of * the shot that 
was heard around the world’?” asked the president, 
who always will have his little joke. 

“No; but, by George! we could if we wanted it,” 
said Edison. ‘ We’ve got the synchronizing reduced 
to such a system now that we can play a whole scene 
in moving pictures and have a phonograph speak the 
lines behind the screen so perfectly that you'll think 
the actors in the picture are talking. But we're run- 
ning the educational series on pictures only. We've 
printed five thousand sets of the battle of Concord 
already. Got Paul Revere’s ride, too; and we’re doing 
the landing of Columbus—ships, costumes, Spaniards, 
indians—everything just as it’s represented in the 
historical painting.” 

“How will you teach mathematics?” Dr. Roeder 
wanted to know. 

“ Easily,” Edison answered. “ Take addition—one 
and one are two. One is one boy in the picture. One 
boy is added to him, and as they begin to play to- 
gether the children see they are two. Another boy joins 
them, and they’re three. Same way with subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Make a little drama of 
each one, rule of three and all, and you'll have the 
children erying for more.” 

“Will you teach algebra?” Dr. Roeder asked. 

“ Algebra? Oh, pshaw!” cried Edison, waving his 
right hand impatiently, as if he were brushing away 
a fly. “I don’t think algebra is of any practical use. 
We've never had any need of it in this place. I’ve had 
as many as forty to sixty draftsmen working for 
me every day—two thousand or more, all told—and 
not one of us has ever used anything but simple 
arithmetic in our ealeulations. Of course, higher 
mathematies is useful in some of the elaborate prob- 
lems of bridge-builders; but whenever you want that 
sort of work done you can pay an expert twenty-five 
dollars and get it done right; so what’s the use of 
bothering with it in ordinary life, any more than you’d 
try to be your own doctor?” 

“And physies,” asked the president. 
teach physics?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the inventor. “Take aepump. Did 
you ever learn out of your school-book how a pump 
pumped and why it pumped? No; but as soon as you 
actually saw a pump at work you understood right 
away. Well, in the moving-picture drama I'll have a 
fellow build a pump, make all the parts, and put them 
together. The section of tube facing the camera will 
be made of glass, so the children can see all that’s 
inside of it. They'll see the piston drive down, the 
little valve, or trap-door, fly up as the plunger is 
forced under water, close down again as the plunger 
is drawn up, and the water raised up the tube. Steam- 
engine the same way—they’ll see the water boil and 
the steam go through the cylinders and drive the 
engine.” 
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“But how can you photograph the steam, even 
through glass?’ Dr. Roeder asked. 

“ Easily,” said Edison; “color the steam with am- 
monia and a solution of hydrochloric acid, so that it 
will photograph in the tubes and cylinders like solid 
white vapor—if you can imagine such a thing. It’s 
perfectly practical. We’ve done it.” 

The inventor’s face was all aglow as he talked of his 
latest achievement. If a painter could have caught 
him thus and faithfully set him down on canvas, the 
picture would be famous forever. The man was trans- 
figured. His eyes glowed, he smiled in the calm, 
assured manner of one who sees true visions, his 
eloquent hands flew. One could see in the busy theater 
of his mind history, geography, mathematics, zoology, 
all the themes of the text-books, enacting themselves 
as plays in one vast, intricate, yet harmonious pano- 
rama. 

“In nature study—take the cruelty of nature,” he 
went on. “ You know how the big fellows eat the 
little fellows, and the little fellows gobble up some- 
thing smaller, and so on all the way down the line of 
creation. We’ve got one set printing now—I wish we 
had it finished and ready to show you. It begins with 
a man walking through the woods. He comes to a 
pond and scoops up a tomato-can full of water. He 
walks back to the laboratory, pours the can of water 
into a flat glass tank which is set up before a low- 
power microscope—and, whew! there’s action for you! 
You see a hideous helgramite down at the bottom of 
the tank, and all the water above him full of little 
ereatures devouring one another. Up at the top is a 
water-beetle—he looks like a dragon before the micro- 
scope. The moment he sees the helgramite, down he 
plunges through the water and stabs him in the neck 
with his pair of stings—jab! jab! jab!—so as to para- 
lyze his nervous system. ‘The helgramite swings 
around, turns over, and begins to fight back. Action? 
There never was anything fiercer. The other creatures 
in the tank didn’t notice it, because they’re too busy 
eating each othér up. Finally the beetle wins and 
gobbles the helgramite. 

“Take geography. You know how hard it is to re- 
member the dry details of geography from a_ book. 
We show a map with a mark pointing to some remote 
spot, say in Africa. Our men have been there with 
the camera. The picture-play shows the native village 
in the forest.’ It is early morning. The people awake, 
stroll out, cook breakfast, eat it, go about their work, 
picking rubber or cocoa, or whatever it may be. Then 
we show them in their games and dances. Do you sup- 
pose the boys and girls will remember that country 
and its customs and its products? Why, they’ve 
actually been there, through the camera. 

“We've got men in Australia now, photographing 
the immense flocks of sheep on the ranges, the work 
and play of the shepherds, the washing of the sheep, 
the shearing, the washing of the wool, putting it in 
bales, freighting it down to the sea, loading it in 
ships. Then we’ll show the ships unloading at the 
East India docks at London, the wool shipped to the 
factory, unloaded, scoured, carded, spun, dyed, woven, 
the cloth made up in bolts. Then the. measuring, cut- 
ting, basting, fitting, sewing, finishing of garments, 
and at last the tailor putting the coat on the man—all 
in one series from the beginning in the Austra- 
lian bush. Don’t you think that will hold their at- 
tention? 

“We're just beginning on this new business, so it 
isn’t in shape yet, though I’ve got the details pretty 
clearly mapped out in my mind. We’ll have a studio 
as big as the Metropolitan Opera House, where thou- 
sands of educational dramas will be acted—except the 
historical things, which will be taken on the spot.” 


” 


The score of electric lights in the big room were. 


turned off, and presently on a white screen before us a 
series of scenes in the style of the education-play 
pictures began to be enacted on a field about six feet 
by four. We visited Bronx Park and saw the slimpsey- 
legged giraffe spread his feet far apart, so that he 
could eat leaves strewn on the ground. A_ quick 
change took us to the cage of Hattie, the trained 
elephant, who turned the crank of a telephone, took 
the receiver off the hook, held it to her ear, and 
seemed to be trumpeting a message to Keeper Bill 
Snyder, who stood by, wearing a grin of triumph. Then 
we saw a gigantic lion who yawned ‘and shook his great 
mane, and presto! we were watching a keeper chucking 
loaf after loaf of bread down the throat-cavern of a 
hippopotamus that looked like a subway entrance— 
which, of course, it really was. There were scores of 
other fascinating studies. 

“To put this within the reach of every school in the 
country,” Edison remarked, “ we’ve had to work down 
the moving-picture machine to the size that we can 
sell for about fifty dollars. Then we’ve brought down 
the film, which is ordinarily one thousand feet long, 
to about seventy-seven feet long. Look at those figures 
on the film, each 156-1,000 of an inch in height! 
Pretty small, aren’t they? You see, the drama runs 
down one side of the strip, comes back up the middle, 
and then finishes by running back again along the 
opposite side. So we really get two hundred and thirty- 
one feet of picture or seventy-seven feet of film. Weill 
rent a set of pictures to a school for eight dollars a 
week. That’s pretty cheap, isn’t it? You couldn’t 
hire much of a teacher for eight dollars a week, could 
you? And then think of the saving—you won’t need 
any truant officer. No, siree! Every little toddler in 
the district will just want to scoot to school!” 
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ventions have been patented. The 
United States leads the world in in- 
Our nearest competitor, 
pay France, has less than one-half as 
Wy many patents to its credit, while 
England, Germany, Belgium, Canada, Italy, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary follow in order, 

Nor is it difficult to find the reason for this remark- 
able lead. A patent granted by the United States 
gives the inventor the exclusive right to make, sell, or 
otherwise license or dispose of his invention for an 
uninterrupted period of seventeen years. 

The United States offers the greatest advantages 
possible: unlimited resources, capital, industries, and 
demand. The demand is the most important item per- 
haps. Nowhere is the demand so great as in the 
United States. 

Realizing this, foreign inventors from all parts of 
the world seek to patent their inventions here. 
Through international-attorney agencies they are en- 
abled to obtain a patent on an almost equal footing 
with our own citizens. 

American inventors do not have such opportunities 
in foreign countries, however. Nearly all foreign coun- 
tries tax the patents, and some impose severe restric- 
tions. It is practically impossible to obtain a valid 
foreign patent after the United States patent has been 
obtained. Foreign countries issue patents to un- 
scrupulous citizens who merely copy the patents of 
American inventors. 

American patents are granted in accordance with 
the constitutional provision which says: “The Con- 
gress shall have power ... to promote the progress 
of Science and Useful Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries.” At that 
time writings were evidently considered more im- 
portant than discoveries. 

The first patent granted in this country was issued 
on July 31, 1790, to Samuel Hopkins. The invention 
was a device for making pot- and pearl-ashes. In those 
days the issue of a patent was a state occasion. The 
invention was presented to the President and_ his 
cabinet, who, after deliberation, would decide whether 
or not the inventor should be given the sole monopoly 
to his invention. If they decided in his favor the 
privilege was bestowed upon him and signed by the 
President. This method was employed for several 
years until the growth in the number of inventions 
made the employment of a Superintendent of Patents 
necessary. The grant was still signed by the President. 

The Patent Office was established in 1836 by an Act 
of Congress. A force of -examiners was organized 
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under a commissioner, and a search made through all: 


the files relating to a certain invention before the 
patent was allowed. Before this time but 9,902 patents 
had been issued and no record of their consecutive 
numbering had been kept. The present series of 
patents was started in this year, and the first patent 
was issued to John Ruggles on July 13, 1836, for a 
locomotive engine. 

Then began an ever-increasing number of inventions 
until number 500.000 was issued on July 20, 1893. 
From this date on there has been a wonderful growth. 
No. 1,000,000 was issued on August 8th, last. 

Allowing an average cost of. $100 for each patent, 
the total cost of these patents means more than one 
hundred million dollars. Yet their real worth is in- 
calculable. All our great industries, all the things, 
little and big, which go to make life better, depend 
on these patents. They represent countless ideas, 
thwarted hopes, years of work, and great expense. 
Nor can it be said that effort has always been re- 
warded. The mere fact that a great idea has been 
patented does not mean that it becomes useful or a 
success. 

In the patent records are many monuments to mis- 
directed and wasted efforts. Countless valueless 
patents are there among the successful ones. It seems 
as if almost everything has been patented, from the 
spring collar-button to the huge electric generator, the 
telegraph, telephone, phonograph, steam engine, aero- 
plane, and then in an ever-increasing maze through 
everyday necessities to submarines, tramways, and 
wireless systems. There is no end to invention. 

At the time of this writing -there are some twenty 
thousand applications awaiting allowance. The Patent 
Office is overworking. Each year the task of classify- 
ing and examining the enormous flood of applications 
becomes greater. The inventing fever catches men, 
women, and children all over the country, in all walks 
of life. The only requirements as to the patenting of 
the inventions are as follows: 

“Any person who has invented or discovered any 







new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or composi- 
tion of matter, or any new and useful improvements 
thereof, not known or used by others in this country, 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not 
patented or described in any printed publication in 
this or any foreign country, before his invention or 
discovery thereof, or more than two years prior to his 
application, and not in public use or on sale in this 
country for more than two years prior to his applica- 
tion, unless the same is proved to have been abandoned, 
may, upon payment of the fees required by law, and 
other due proceeding had, obtain a patent therefor.’ 

The government charges but $35 for each patent 
ordinarily, $15 on filing and $20 upon the allowance 
of the patent. U sually an attorney is employed. Like 
all other attorneys, the patent attorney’s fees vary 
considerably. The minimum fee charged for a simple 
invention is about $25. -These attorneys form a small 
army in themselves and all appear to be flourishing. 

The Patent Office is one of the few departments of 
our government which are self-supporting. Indeed, at 
the -present time it. has a surplus of some seven 
nillions of dollars to its credit. Practically all of this 
surplus has been made possible and paid in by the 
vast army of American inventors alone. Yet, in the 
face of .such great prosperity the Patent Office is 
laboring under great difficulties. It is cramped and 
restricted for lack of space. Its crying need is for a 
new and more spacious building in which to conduct 
its affairs. In a futile effort to carry on business in 
the present quarters, the space set aside for models 
has been cleared and used for the more recent appli- 
cations. Vast numbers of interesting and valuable 
models have been shamefully packed and stored away 
in damp basements, exposed to rats and vermin. This 
is something which every citizen should repudiate. 
These invaluable and instructive records cannot be re- 
placed in case of loss. A new and greater Patent 
Office building is an immediate necessity. 

This brings us to the American inventor himself. 
It is a general notion that an inventor is some kind of 
an eccentric freak. While this may be true in a few 
cases, the fact is that the vast majority are not freaks 
at all, and a large number are in fact sound business 
men. As soon as the responsible inventor has con- 
ceived his idea he usually makes a model, tries his in- 
vention, tests it, and then approaches the Patent 
Office. If he is poor, this is his first difficulty. He 
must find some one with money who will pay the 
expenses of obtaining the patent and afterward mar- 
ket the invention. He must proceed cautiously, for 
he has heard of inventions being stolen. His greatest 
fear is that some one will take his brain-pet away 
from him. Then, too, the wary investor is cautious. 
Even though he may be a friend of the inventor, he 
wants to be sure that his investment will be safe. 
This forms a serious difficulty. But suppose that this 
difficulty has been met and the moneyed friend cr 
investor satisfied. 

The inventor may now apply for the patent himself, 
or else he may engage an attorney. The Patent Office, 
for obvious reasons, prefers that he do the latter. 
Here, again, the fearful question comes to him, “Can 
T trust the attorney?’ Happily. the goVernment has 
found a way to insure him against theft by listing 
the reliable attorneys to whom he may apply. These 
are under bonds of $10,000 to the government and he 
may be assured of their good faith. Indeed, the gov- 
ernment is scrupulous of the attorneys who are per- 
mitted to prosecute their clients’ inventions, and re- 
fuses to recognize any person who has been proved to 
have defrauded an inventor. 

Some inventors guard their ideas so carefully that 
they are afraid to disclose them to the government 
examiners. To protect and reassure the inventor on 
this ground, the government strictly forbids any em- 
ployee from obtaining a patent for himself. In all 
the years of the Patent Office there has only been one 
unfortunate case in which an employee could not re- 
sist the temptation. The theft was quickly discovered 
and the employee put in prison. Yet, even with this 
protection, many inventors will disclose their in- 
vention only after long correspondence and much 
delay. 

After obtaining his client’s idea, the attorney will 
make a general search through the records of granted 
patents to see if the invention is new and original. 
Very often he will find that the same idea has been 
patented long ago, or that there are all the way from 
a dozen to a hundred inventions similar to his client’s. 
If the attorney is scrupulous and the client wise in 
this case the matter is dropped and the precious quest 
given up. It is a pathetic case when an inventor, 
after long and tireless work, discovers that he has 
merely re-invented an old invention, yet it is a daily 
occurrence. 

More pathetic still is the case of the inventor who 
goes blindly into the application without a preliminary 
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search, only to be rudely awakened by having his in 
vention re jected for lack of invention. An illustration 
of this happened .to an inventor who after much work 
had devised a really valuable and useful mailing 
envelope. After applying for the patent and going to 
much expense, imagine his dismay when a few days 
later he picked up a magazine and found his very 
invention advertised! 

But suppose that this stage is successfully passed 
and that the client’s invention is found to be patent- 
able. The attorney then prepares the papers and has 
the required drawing made, having first received 
authority from his client (and incidentally a fee), and, 
after the latter has signed and attested these, the 
complete application consisting of the oath, specifica- 
tion, and drawing when required, and petition, to 
gether with the initial government fee of $15, is sent 
to the Patent Office. Here these documents are. filed 
and given a serial number, and a receipt is sent to 
the inventor. 

Having obtained the filing receipt the inventor and 
his moneyed friend may now proceed to manufacture 
and market his invention (though with some fears 
still, for the mere filing is not absolute protection), 
marking the articles “ Patent applied for.” In _ the 
mean time, in due course the application is examined. 
This examination is systematically carried on, the 
records of this and foreign ceuntries being carefully 
looked into to see if the invention is new. Not only 
this, but all published literature relating to the par 
ticular subject is included in the search. Indeed 
there is on record a case in which a patent claim was 
rejected on reference to the Old Testament. This 
serves to show how thorough this search and examina- 
tion is. Then the papers ‘and the drawings are care- 
fully scrutinized. After the preliminary examiner 
has completed the work the results are reviewed by a 
principal examiner, and, nothing preventing, the case 
is passed to issue. Of course it does not always pass 
so easily as this. Frequent corrections and additions 
or subtractions are often necessary in order to make 
the application allowable. This is where the skill of 
an attorney is required. Sad to relate, in spite of 
much -correction .and curtailment, about one-third of 
all applications are finally rejected. 

The inventor is notified of the allowance, and, after 
the final $20 fee has been received, the papers are 
printed and the seal is attached. After being signed 
by the commissioner or his assistant, the patent, nicely 
bound in a cover, is forwarded to the inventor. Print- 
ed copies are also prepared and a brief digest of the 
patent is printed in the Gazette, an official weekly 
report of all the patents issued. 

Rejected cases may be appealed to a board consist- 
ing of three experts. They review the case thoroughly 
and then hand down their decision. In case of an 
adverse decision, the case may be further appealed to 
the commissioner or his assistant commissioners. This 
is the final decision of the Patent Office. The case may 
be still further appealed to the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. These last 
appeals are only resorted to when the invention is 
very important and valuable, and means great expense 
to the parties concerned, The poor inventor has small 
chances in these cases. 

It often happens that two or more persons invent 
substantially the same thing and apply for the patent 
almost simultaneously. It is necessary that an undi- 
vided ownership be legally awarded to the first inventor 
in such a case, so an interference is instituted. This 
interference is in the nature of a suit, filed state- 
ments and depositions being taken. The object of the 
parties concerned is to prove priority, and they pro- 
ceed with all diligence to show and prove the dates 
upon which they first conceived and completed the 
invention. This is an expensive and long-drawn-out 
process in many cases. Witnesses are examined and 
cross-examined. Expert testimony is often necessary. 
Briefs must be prepared and printed. After hearing 
the case the Examiner of Interference decides the 
question of priority. Appeal may be taken in case 
of an unsatisfactory decision, as in the case of a re- 
jected application. Here, again, the poor inventor 
has but a slim chance. 

Many readers will recall some of the more famous 
cases. There was the bitter controversy as to whether 
or not McCormick was the first inventor of the reaper. 
Then there was the case of the incandescent lamp, 
finally awarded to Edison. Another case of world- 
wide importance was the telephone. Elisha Gray was 
the loser in this case and was embittered during the 
rest of his life on account of this loss. There are in- 
numerable cases of almost as great importance, 

There exists, of course, that interesting and humor- 
ous class of inventors called “cranks.” They disre- 
gard and ignore all set rules in applying for their 
patents. Representatives and Senators are often im 
plored by their party followers to aid them in obtain- 











ing the patent. Some give no further instructions 
than “ Please go and get me a patent.” 

Many others word their applications in absurd 
fashion. A common command sent to the Patent Office 
is, “1 want a patent for a machine.” The applicant 
is politely sent a copy of the rules of practice, together 
with blank forms. Many inventors cannot under- 
stand why their inventions are rejected and some 
indignantly demand the return of their first fee. 
“Why have you misled me into paying the fifteen 
dollars and then told me that my invention cannot 
pass?” is a common outburst of indignation. 

There was one inventor who refused to swear that he 
was the first inventor of the device. He presented 
an argument that. even if he did swear, it might be 
falsely. He quoted from the Bible and found passages 
which said that a man may not swear. Finally he 
won and was informed that he might affirm in- 
stead of swear. It is interesting to note that all 
the blank forms for the oath now read, “ Swears (or 
Affirms). ‘i 

Again there are many who seek to patent vague 
and impossible ideas. There was one particular un- 
fortunate inventor who had great schemes for lighting 
the world with phosphorus solutions, running a rail- 
road by a perpetual-motion engine, and changing lead 
into pure gold. He is merely illustrative of the class. 
The last which was heard of him was to the effect 
that he was going to build a great bridge up to 
heaven—and then the keepers got him. Some of this 
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class really succeed, but in a way which surprises 
even themselves. Recently a man invented a wonder- 
ful automobile in which an engine was mounted in 
the body of an artificial horse. Wheels and levers 
were connected from the gasolene engine to the jointed 
legs of the manufactured horse and a wagon was 
hitched to the said animal. It seems absurd when it 
is considered that this was patented in the year F911, 
when the automobile has been almost perfected. Many 
people laughed at the device when they saw the illus- 
tration in the Gazette, but how many realized the 
possibilities of the invention as a toy? Not a’ few 
of these apparently worthless patents make very suc- 
cessful toys. In fact the present very successful tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless systems, aeroplane, and 
other mechanisms were once regarded as belonging to 
this impossible class. 

There are, to be sure, thousands of inventions which 
-annot be utilized successfully even as toys. One in- 
ventor patented an aeroplane with caged eagles as the 
motive and suspending power. Each week sees patent- 
ed several impossible complicated air-ships and dozens 
of propellers. Only a few months ago another in- 
ventor patented a great system of guiding and con- 
trolling a horse by electricity. If it was desired to 
turn the horse in one direction he was given a shock 
on that side, or, if in the other direction, a shock on 
the other side. Some may ask why the government 
grants patents on such absurd inventions. The answer 
is that as long as the invention is new and possibly 


useful the inventor is entitled to the patent. There 
is one exception to this rule, however. 

Patents are invariably refused when the invention is 
of a harmful or frivolous character. This is to protect 
the general public. This provision has been put to test 
many times. One inventor was refused a patent on 
a process for artificially spotting common tobacco so 
that it would fool the public. Processes for manu- 
facturing harmful adulterants and food products or 
objectional devices calculated to affect public morals 
are refused patents. 

Patents which are deemed of special importance to 
the government, such as military devices, postal- 
service apparatus, and other such devices or processes, 
are given preference over all others. Unlike foreign 
governments, the United States pays the inventor well 
for such devices as are accepted. .All employees of 
the government with the exception of those employed 
in the Patent Office are permitted to obtain patents 
without paying any fees, but they must agree to allow 
the government and citizens of the United States to 
use the invention gratis. 

The large corporations employ inventors just as 
they employ other workmen. They have corps of men 
who do nothing else and obtain many hundreds of pat- 
ents from them each year. It is a common occurrence for 
one of these corporations to obtain twenty patents 
alone in a single week. They have their own legal and 
drawing corps to take care of this business, and com- 
mercialize it like any other branch of their business. 
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is essentially the month of 
falling stars, the two displays of the 
Leonids (14th to 17th) and the An- 
dromedes (24th to 27th) being of special 
= importance. As the meteor glides silent- 
BITE ISLE} |y across the sky in a momentary gleam 
of light it seems like some ghostly visitant from space. 
Were meteors endowed with speech, what wondrous 
stories they might tell of their experiences before the 
final catastrophe which announced their destruction in 
a blaze of evanescent glory! 

Some, like the Andromedes and Leonids, follow in 
the train of a once mighty comet, and, being of royal 
cometary lineage, disdain to sink to our level, fig- 
uratively speaking. That is, no meteorite that has 
been known to fall on the earth claims any connection 
with either of these swarms of meteors, with the ex- 
ception of the Mazapil meteorite which fell during 
the shower of Andromedes on November 27, 1885, at 
Mazapil in northern Mexico. The Andromedes are said 
to be the fragments of a little comet known as Biela’s 
coinet, after the name of an Austrian officer of that 
name, who was the first to detect it in the sky in the 
year 1827. 

Biela’s comet was never particularily robust and 
its many sharp encounters with the tiny planets which 
circulate between Mars and Jupiter probably had 
much to do in causing the final disaster. At the 
reappearance of the comet in 1846 it had split in 
twain; in 1872 blazing meteors formed part of the 
trail of the lost twin comets; and in 1885 the Mazapil 
meteorite, which high authorities confidently assert is 
a piece of the comet itself, fell on our planet, full of 
information but minus a tongue. Its startling appari- 
tion recorded a collision with the particles of air 
surrounding the earth. Before it took this fatal plunge 
it had roamed through space in comparative safety, 
but, dashing along at a pace which kills, it was bound 
to come to grief when it ventured too near. True, its 
final exit was in a blaze of glory, but the darkness 
speedily fellowing soon consigned it to oblivion. 

Yet there are instances where these celestial flash- 
lights. as it were, have been successfully photographed, 
though not intentionally. For instance, Professor E. 
Lx. Barnard, of the Yerkes Observatory at Williams 
Lay, Wisconsin, has been specially fortunate in cap- 
turing meteors by means of the camera as they trail 
across the sky. On July 15, 1909, he obtained an 
unusually fine specimen while taking a photograph of 
a region of the sky in the neighborhood of the con- 
stellation Cygnus. He was using at the time the ten- 
inch lens of the Bruce telescope at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory. (With his permission the photograph is now 
used as an appropriate illustration for this article. 

Nevertheless, though photography has been of the 
utmost value in astronomical discoveries and in en- 
abling us to attain a higher degree of accuracy in 
the representation and measurement of celestial ob- 
jects, yet, according to Mr. W. F. Denning, “it has 
practically failed in the meteoric field. The speed of 
meteors prevents their being impressed on the plates, 
except in the case of the more brilliant specimens. 
It was hoped at one time that the camera would en- 
tirely supersede the rough estimates of the flight which 
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capturing, and, while 
this may not add ma- 
terially to our informa- 
tion on the subject, yet 
it tends to prove that 
meteors are parts of the 
universe equally enti- 
tled to notice with their 
more substantial rela- 
tives, the planets. Those 
which have fallen to 
earth have been sub- 
jected to proper analy- 
sis. When heated they 
have been known to 
evolve hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, marsh gas, and car- 
bonic oxide. No en- 
tirely novel elementary 
body has been  dis- 
covered in meteorites, 
nor can an_ organic 
origin be claimed for 
anything found in them. 

There are more than 
six hundred meteorites 
in the collection at the 
British Museum, but 
one of the most interest- 
ing, from a _ popular 
standpoint, is the Foyer 
collection of meteorites 
at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural His- 
tory. There we find the 
Cape York meteorite, 
the largest and heaviest 
known; the no less in- 
teresting, though not 
quite so massive, “ Wil- 
lamette ”; the diamond- 
studded siderite from 
Cafion Diablo and 
other specimens of 
unique value and inter- 
est. Standing within 
the circle outlined by 
these silent messengers 
from space, one won- 
ders at their history. 








The Flight of a Meteor 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PROFESSOR E. E. BARNARD, OF THE YERKES OBSERVA- 
TORY AT WILLIAMS BAY, WISCONSIN. THE COURSE OF THE METEOR IS 


Whence have they come, 
what mysteries of the 
sky could they reveal 
were they endowed with 
speech? Like the 


REPRESENTED BY THE STRAIGHT LINE Sphinx of old, they 


only momentary glimpses afford us, but this has been 
far from realized. The ordinary shooting-star falls, 
and the exposed plate shows no more sign of it than 
the sky after the last vestige has disappeared.” 

All the more valuable, then, is the treasure which 
Professor Barnard and others have succeeded in 


guard the mighty se- 

crets of the universe 
through which they may have roamed for thousands of 
years, Enshrouded in mystery, they witness daily the 
lack of interest on the part of those who idly pass them 
by. with an expression of wonder that these “ stones ” 
and “lumps of iron” should be prized as the greatest 
treasures the museum owns, as they undoubtedly are. 





Im the Fire-hole 


THE captain’s fine in his coat of blue, 
The mate is big and handsome too, 
But of the hundreds in the crew 
It’s the coolies who make her go! 


Eight heurs off and four hours on, 
Shoveling coal till the voyage is done, 
Stirring the flame till the race is won 
Sweat the coolies who make her go! 


By Don C. Seitz 


Not even a name on the ship’s pay-roll, 
Only a number to take its toll, 

Just small mites in the human whole— 
Naked coolies who make her go! 
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No hint above of what’s below, 
Keeping alive the fiery glow, 
Driving the engines fast or slow— 
Yellow coolies who make her go! 


Tumble ’em up from the hell in the hold, 
See how they shiver out in the cold, 
Eyes like a cat’s and faces of gold, 
These, the coolies who make her go! 























DoMREMY, FRANCE. 
7} has been a revelation to me to find 
SG the Maid of Orleans everywhere 
fs through France. Keenly alive, too; 


hy Ie city ; sionals and squares are every- 
oS where named after her; there are 

ZS chapels in her honor in the great 
OM ‘athedrals, as at Dours, where she 
mie prayed; there are fresh flowers on her shrine. 
In Paris, in the Pantheon, pre-eminently the shrine 
of the nation’s genius, one sees Jeanne, in mural paint- 
ings, as a statue, in frescoes, in photographs. Napo- 
leon in the Church of the Invalides, Jeanne in the 
Pantheon, may stand as the most authentic, most 
reverenced incarnations of the genius of France. 

Sager to visit the places made famous by the life 
and valor of this heroie girl, we set forth this summer 
on a pilgrimage, determined to do honor to her shrines. 

Charming we found the townsfolk, all through Nor- 
mandy and down into Maine and Anjou. To this 
day I regret that I did not, from the outset, make a 
collection of the white coifs of the women, daintily 
varying head-dresses, mob-caps, lace outlines of bon- 
nets; a merely masculine vocabulary can do them no 
justice. Very characteristic, too, were the Norman 
men’s smock-frocks of seemly black, worn with straw 
hats, very jauntily, through the streets of their well- 
gardened little towns. Then one recognized that the 
true charm lay in their faces, men and women alike: 
first in the clear, kindly eyes, dark brown for the most 
part; then in their wonderful color, which spoke of 
wholesome blood within, meeting kindly, luminous sun- 
shine without; sunshine that neither sulked, as_ it 
does north of the Channel, nor stung, as it does in our 
own land. But more even than clear eyes and color is 
the expression of humane and kindly life, so universal 
in France: in the faces, the houses, the fields, the trees 
planted by the roadsides, the very face of that lovely 
sun-steeped land of wheat-fields and vines. 

Along wonderful roads, incomparably good, through 
regions rich, smiling, beautiful, we passed through 
Normandy, getting a splendid glimpse of the Mount 
of Saint Michael, to whom we sent hearty greetings, 
for was he not of Jeanne’s company? The mount was 
a blue vision of towers and pinnacles, across blue 
walls and:a vast yellow strip of Norman sands, seen 
by us from the green hill-country of Coutances, famed 
already in the Conqueror’s day. 

So we came to Angers, seeing St. Michael in tap- 
estry in the majestic old cathedral, and gathering 
medals of Jeanne d’Are, so universal of recent years 
throughout all France. Jeanne is a living presence; 
the people’ reverence and love her, firmly believing that 
the Maiden Warrior still loves and watches over lovely 
France. 

Angers, dewn on the willow-patterned Loire, marked 
our first resting-place. The second day saw an early 
start, along the blue Loire with its ranged spires of 
poplars, through Saumur toward Chinon, where Jeanne 
first met her Dauphin, whom she was to carry past 
liberated Orleans, to crown him at Rheims. 

As we crossed the Loire by the bridge before Sau- 
mur, we came on a camp of French soldiers, gay in 
red and blue. Clear, sunlit faces, humane and bright, 
yet soldierly; every one with a soul, even though they 
do not realize it yet. It will take one like Jeanne to 
inspire them to new life; a new Napoleon, co-operating 
with her, to lead them to splendid victories. 

So we came, amid gathering clouds, toward the som- 
ber towers of half-ruined Chinon, which looks down 
from a lofty hillside upon the town and the green 
waters of the westward-flowing Vienne, with its poplar 
fringes. 

We motored to the castle-gate, and were admitted 
as the lightning flashed, the thunder rumbled, and big 
rain-drops began to patter on the leaves. A few yards 
farther, and we were in the great hall of state, now 
open to the wind and sky, where Jeanne, in page’s garb 
of black and gray, first saw her prince, guided to recog- 
nize him in the throng of courtiers by her counseling 
Voices. 

We could see the two pictures in one. Here w4s the 
ruined hall of the present day, with its vast carved 
chimney-piece, the one remnant of old glories, roofed 
now with a thunderous sky, carpeted with matted 
grass and small, scarlet poppies. On a broken peak 
wall little pinks of deep rose-color now bowed under 

the big descending rain-drops. 

We could see also, with historic vision, Charles the 
Seventh, then the uncrowned Dauphin, a very Ham- 
let of doubts smothering inspirations; hoping yet fear- 
ing, believing yet hesitating; a true soul thwarted by 
an infirmity of the will. Jeanne, too, gracious, maid- 
enly, fiery, indomitable; one of those awakened spir- 
itual wills that come to a low world and work mira- 
cles; of dauntless faith, flaming valor, spotless purity, 
the very life of her Master incarnate in her. ‘ 

La Hire was there, too, burly, rough, indomitable, 
who fought so often side by side with Jeanne; we 
could see him looking out from the battlements over 
the steep roofs of the city far below, across the green, 
poplar-fringed Vienne, toward the forest-clad hills. 
La Hire was wondering how the hunting was, and 
whether a stag would be drawn that day. For he 
dearly loved the red, antlered deer; greatly also did 
his heart go forth to venison patties. 

D’Aulon was there too, a graceful shade of those 





By Charles Johnston 


bygone days, courtly, combative, wholly devoted to 
Jeanne as her true and consecrated knight, one whose 
reverent love for her death could only hallow and 
strengthen. One could think of him in the rose-gar- 
den beneath the chapel windows, looking westw ard to 
the hilly banks of the Vienne, while Jeanne prayed 
by the altar. 

My Lord Archbishop was there too, for sur imagi- 
native vision, that Jacques Gila, who first doubted and 
perpended concerning Jeanne, with casuist subtlety, 
and then came out as her ardent and convinced de- 
fender, saying: “The Maid is of God, a true child of 
the Master.” 

So we left Chinon in a burst of sunshine, the dark 
thunder-clouds rolling up from the greenery of the 
hills. Along the Vienne toward the Loire we went, 
finally emerging at Tours, where the cave-dwellers 
have their cliff-houses in the limestone rock above the 
Loire. Tours added to our pilgrimage the lovely twin 
towers, soaring lace-like, of St. Gatien’s Cathedral, 
where Jeanne d’Are prayed on her way from Chinon 
to Orleans, and afterward in the brief, triumphant 
days when Orleans was relieved and the English in- 
vaders were driven northward toward Paris and 
Normandy, leaving the Maid’s path open to Rheims 
in the northeast, ‘whither she led her Dauphin to be 
crowned. 

The time would fail me to tell of Orleans, on the 
northern bank of the Loire, with the bridge running 
southward across the blue, shining river with its long 
sandy islets, where Jeanne fought so valiantly, 
wounded by an English bolt, as she had authentically 
foretold, gravely though not fatally, and dauntlessly 
brave in this as in all else. We went to: the Orleans 
Cathedral, where Jeanne so often prayed, and then 
turned northward, through supremely lovely country, 
toward Versailles and Paris. Here, too, were living 
memories of Jeanne d'Are. To judge from the jew- 
elers’ windows, which are among the most charming 
things. in that charming and fundamentally pure- 


hearted city, there must be hundreds of thousands of, 
-arisians who are wearing gold or silver medallions* 


with the image of the warrior Maid; devotees of hers, 
who find in her, excellently blended, two excellent 
things—the love of God and the love of their land. 

From Paris we went due east, keeping somewhat to 
the south of Rheims, where Jeanne stood in the Ca- 
thedral of Saint Remy beside her Dauphin, holding that 
sacred standard of hers which she had so often borne 
into the thick of the battle. Then, after a detour along 
the Moselle, we turned westward again to Domremy, 
the village where the Maid of France was born. 

The river Meuse flows northward past--Domremy, 
along a plain, flat as a table of checkered gold and 
green, set on either side by low, well-tilled hills a few 
hundred feet high, and here and there crested with 
thick trees. 

I deubt if Domremy itself can ever have num- 
bered more than a score of houses, overlooking the 
shallow, reedy Meuse, and grouped about the little, 
squat-towered church where the Maid of France was 
baptized and made her first communion. Of the 
original village, little remains beyond the church and 
the house where Jeanne was born; yet it must have 
been much the same in those days, a nest of peasant 
houses, sturdily built of stone, and overlooking the 
shallow Meuse with its reeds and its fringing poplars, 


as it winds in blue curves through golden fields of 
wheat or scented meadows of crimson clover. 

As in Jeanne’s childhood days, the cattle graze in the 
meadows or lie in lazy content, chewing the cud of 
sweet grass, or stand knee-deep in the stream, while 
swallows dart and twitter across the stream, or round 
the low, square church-tower, or over the roofs of the 
houses; a lark, too, rising from a wheat-field, pours 
forth song as he soars in swift circles up into the 
infinite blue. 

Very peaceful and sunny, this village of the Martyr 
Maid, with naught beyond the common color of life in 
it, save for the memory and brooding presence of that 
one inspired, heroic, lovely soul. We went to Jeanne’s 
house and her church; and there, perchance, in the 
plain little house of worship where she had first taken 
communion, we caught some echo, some living touch 
of her spotless, soaring, devoted soul. There, in that 
littleechureh which now, in every window and on every 
wall, bears eloquent witness to the reverence for this 
heroie saint, she must have fought her agonizing battle 
of doubt and fear and struggling faith, facing the al- 
most incredible thought that she, the herd-girl of this 
sunny village, was indeed elect, called of God and His 
saints, summoned to go forth as a child of the Most 
High, to bear a mission to the prince, to put heart and 
the spirit of victory into an army, to drive back a tri- 
umphant invader, to lead her prince to Rheims to be 
crowned, and then, thwarted and betrayed, to die a 
inartyr, a perfect example of realized spiritual life. 

We traced our way southward along the bank of the 
Meuse, and up the hillside toward the wood where 
Jeanne pastured her cattle in the glades, and where, 
the heavens opening for her, as for Paul on the Damas- 
cus road, she saw and spoke with the visitants of a 
finer world. 

A wonderful life. Not the least wonderful thing 
about it is the way in which the spirit and ideal of the 
Martyr Maid permeates and inspires France to-day. 
Her cult, her influence, is growing, not waning; her 
name is a potent invocation, and may one day be a 
rallying-ery of national life and religion, a living in- 
spiration of a regenerate France. 

From Domremy we motored northward, with the 
stream of the gently flowing Meuse, to Vaucouleurs, 
some ten miles off. The town is a prosperous one, 
with that peculiar charm of precious, humane feeling, 
expressing itself in smiling courtesy, which is so pe- 
culiarly characteristic of France. But the castle, on 
the step hillside above the church, the town, and the 
river, is fallen into ruins. Yet we could imagine the 
Maid coming there, a slender girl of fifteen, with that 
matchless faith and courage of hers, determined to 
speak of her angelic mission to the lord of Vaucou- 
leurs, the sturdy, genial, skeptical Robert de Baudri- 
court. He thought it an excellent jest, slapped his 
thigh, and roared with laughter, as she told of Saint 
Michael and Saint Catherine commissioning her. That 
must have been in some ways the most difficult moment 
of her career. She had the whole weight of plain 
common sense against her. Then, as now, the children 
of the world were wiser in their generation than the 
child of light. 

But Robert de Baudricourt would be forgotten long 
ago, not even the shadow of a name, were it not for 
that same peasant girl who brought him within the 
luminous circle of her undying glory. 
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Jeanne d’Arc as represented in one of the mural paintings of the Pantheon 
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ONLY ONCE DURING THE EXISTENCE OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM WILL 
TWO HUMAN BEINGS BE BORN WITH SIMILAR FINGER MARKINGS 


By Frank Marshall White 


AST winter an Italian burglar of 
some prominence in criminal circles 
Zin the United States, Carlo Crispi 
by name, performed a_ professional 
operation cn a pane of glass in the 
door of a loft in Wooster Street, in 

RQ an the middle of the night. Removing 
ISSEY —} wer about the frame the putty that 
1eld the pane in place, he had lifted 
it out of its setting and very carefully leaned it against 
the wall, in order not to run any risk of attracting 
attention to his personality or his work by the noise 
of breaking glass. Then he had turned the spring 
lock of the door from the inside, opened it, and trans- 
lated some $300 worth of clothing, the property of a 
Jewish merchant who did business on the premises. 
Crispi was subsequently arrested and charged with the 








While at the first glance there may not seem to be 
any similarity between the two impressions, a study 
of the formation of the ridges of the finger-tips in 
both shows them to be identical; and the chances of 
the finger-prints of two human beings being the same 
are one in several millions or billions. Of course the 
impression in Figure 1 was made carefully for the 
purpose of preservation and reference, while that on 
the door was effected unconsciously, and the ridges 
are spread somewhat by the weight of the glass (the 
pane was two feet square and a quarter of an inch 
thick) against the fingers. The blurs in the imprint 
on the glass are caused by a foreign substance such 
as dirt or grease, either on the hands of the burglar 
or on the glass itself. There are four distinct classes 
of finger-prints—the loop, the whorl, the arch, and the 
composite. The prints of Crispi’s right middle finger 
belong in the composite class. 

At Crispi’s trial Captain 
Faurot explained the sixteen 
points numbered as in Figures 




















1 and 2, one after the other. 
The line numbered 1 points 
to the same “bifurcation of 
ridges” in both impressions. 
Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 
and 14 show identical “ ridge 
terminations,” the lines cover- 
ing the same number of inter- 
mediate ridges in both im- 
pressions. Numbers 6, 7, and 
8 point out in each figure, in 
exactly the same relative posi- 
tions, respectively a “small 
ridge forming a delta,” a 
“small ridge forming the cen- 
ter of the delta,” and a “ small 
ridge line.” Number 11 indi- 
cates another “small ridge 
line”; number 13 a “ridge 
dot ”; number 15 another “ bi- 
fureation of ridges”; and 
number 16 the “ point of the 
core of the loop,” identical in 
the impression on the glass 
and on Crispi’s police record. 











Mr. Osborn'’s suggestion is 


Fig. ! Fig. 2 that it would be easier for a 


TWO FINGER-PRINTS MADE BY THE SAME CRIMINAL, FIGURE I 
SHOWS THE IMPRESSION TAKEN AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS, FIG- 
URE II THAT MADE INVOLUNTARILY UPON A PANE OF GLASS. 


THE SIXTEEN POINTS OF EXAMINATION SHOW 


burglary; but, having provided himself with an alibi 
whereby several witnesses would swear that he was 
far away from Wooster Street on the night of the 
crime, he awaited his trial with composure. 

When he was finally brought before a jury in the 
Court of General Sessions in May, Crispi was consider- 
ably amused to find the pane of glass he had removed 
from the loft door in the court-room, the more® par- 
ticularly when he was informed that the finger-prints 
he had made on its surface while handling it were to 
be ‘used to bring about his conviction. He remembered 
that on the occasion of a previous arrest he had been 
made to register impressions of his fingers in printers’ 
ink at police headquarters, but he had had too much 
experience in crime to believe that any tangible evi- 
dence against him might be evolved by a comparison 
of the finger-prints made for his police record with 
those on the glass. 

When, however, Captain Faurot, chief of the bureau 
of identification at police headquarters, began to ex- 
plain to the jury the points of similarity between the 
finger-prints on the glass and those on Crispi’s record. 
the burglar’s amusement changed to wonder, then to 
apprehension, then to dismay. Before the expert from 
police headquarters had completed his demonstration, 
Crispi confessed that he had removed the pane of glass 
aud committed the burglary. His was the first con- 
viction of a criminal in the United States solely on 
the evidence of finger-prints. 

Among the experts called to corroborate Captain 
Faurot at Crispi’s trial was Albert S. Osborn, author 
of Questioned Documents, a volume of 500 pages 
published in 1910, who made a study of finger-prints 
under no less celebrated a tutor than the late Sir 
Francis Galton, who first suggested to Professor Ber- 
tillon that method of identification. Mr. Osborn ad- 
mired Captain Faurot’s clear and logical presentation 
of his case, but the idea suggested itself to him thet 
for the purpose of convincing a jury in the matter of 
identification by finger-prints a more comprehensive 
wethod might be adopted than the one that has 
hitherto been used in courts of law. 

The present method is illustrated in Figures 1 
and 2, which are photographs of one of the finger- 
prints actually used at the trial of Crispi, Figure 1 
representing the impression of the burglar’s right 
middle finger taken at police headquarters, and Figure 
2 that of the same finger made on the glass of the loft 
door, through which his conviction was brought about. 
Captain Faurot brought to the attention of the court 
sixteen points where the impression of this one figure 
on the police record and that on*the glass correspond, 
these impressions, magnified about eight times, hav- 
ing been. printed on cardboard and given to the jury to 
permit of their following the expert’s demonstration. 


jury to follow a demonstra- 
tion of the identical points in 
two sets of finger-prints of 
the same person if the repro- 
ductions of the impressions 
were divided into squares, as 
in Figures 3 and 4, which he 
prepared for HArPER’s WEEKLY. The small dots shown 
in Figure 3 are sweat-pores, and the fact that they are 
searcely distinguishable in the imprint on the glass 
would seem to indicate that Crispi was not an over- 
clean burglar—so far as his hands were concerned, at 
least. He was made to wash those members before 
his finger-prints were secured at police headquarters, 


NO VARIATION 























Fig. 3 


Osborn’s studio and allowed him to make his own 
photographs of the impressions that sent Crispi to 
prison. Figure 4 is the imprint of the burglar’s right 
middle finger on the glass, as in Figure 2, increased 
several diameters, and Figure 3 is the imprint, en- 
larged to exactly the same scale, from the police record 
of the same finger, as in Figure 1. The finger- 
prints may be divided into any number of squares, 
and the more frequently the squares are thus sub- 
divided the easier it will be to follow a demonstration 
of the points of fMdentity. 

There is necessarily divergence between the finger- 
prints, as is found in the comparison of any two like 
things made under different conditions, but it will be 


‘seen on comparing either of any one of the four 


squares in Mr. Osborn’s photographs that there are 
scores—easily a hundred—points of identity, while, if 
these are considered in relation to one another, the 
points of identity are increased to thousands. 

“The proof of the identity of finger-prints is that 
degree of certainty which precludes the possibility of 
accidental coincidence,’ says Mr. Osborn. “Two 
finger-prints made by*any process cannot be exactly 
identical, if examined with microscopic accuracy. The 
problem is to determine whether two impressions were 
actually made by the same finger.” 

Galton demonstrated the almost complete persist- 
ence of the peculiarities of the ridges of the fingers 
from birth to death. “They existed before birth, and 
they persist until after death, until effaced by de- 
composition,” he asserted. His conclusions are found- 
ed on evidence which refers to one or more fingers, 
and in a few instances to the whole hand, of fifteen 
different persons. The intervals before and after 
which the prints were taken amounted in some cases 
to thirty years, some of them reaching from baby- 
hood to boyhood, some from childhood to youth, some 
from youth to advanced middle age, one from middle 
life to incipient old age, the four stages nearly in- 
cluding the whole of the ordinary life of man. 

“T have compared altogether some seven hundred 
points of reference in these couplets of impressions,” 
said Galton, “and only found a single instance of dis- 
cordance, in which a ridge that was cleft in a child 
became united in later years. So far as the propor- 
tions of the patterns go, they are not absolutely fixed, 
even in the adult, inasmuch as they change with the 
shape of the finger. If the finger is plumped out or 
emaciated, or variously deformed by usage, gout, or 
age, the proportions of the pattern will vary also, 
just as much as, if not more than, his height, span, 
and the length of his several limbs. On the other 
hand, the numerous bifureations, origins, islands, and 
inclosures in the ridges that compose the patterns 
are proved to be almost beyond change.” 

Dr. Balthazar, a French medico-legal expert, 
recently presented to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris some extraordinary figures to demonstrate the 
impossibility of errer in identification by means of 
finger-prints. Estimating the number of human beings 
on earth as 1,500,000,000 and the average duration of 
a generation as a third of a century, making approxi- 

















Fig. 4 


THE SAME FINGER-PRINTS ENLARGED AND DIVIDED INTO SQUARES FOR CLEARER COMPARISON 


which accounts’ for the distinctness of the pores in 
that record. Commissioner Waldo, who introduced 
ihe finger-print system at the bureau of identification 
of the New York Police Department while he was 
first deputy commissioner in 1906, and takes a keen 
interest in its development, sent the pane of glass on 
which the burglar had left his finger-prints to Mr. 
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mately 5,000,000,000 men, women, and children to a 
century, each with ten fingers, it would be possible to 
collect’ 50,000,000,000 finger-prints during that period, 
says Balthazar, and he goes on to show that theoreti- 
cally two identical finger-prints would be found only 
once during a period longer than that which astrono- 
mers estimate is needed for the sun to grow cold. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


LITTLE while ago Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew was entertaining an Eng- 
lish audience with a review of Amer- 
ican imperialism. After enumer- 
ating the various possessions that 
® had fallen into the astonished Amer- 
ican lap since the Spanish War, he 
wound up, “And we think we 
haven’t Cuba, but we have!” It 
was a brilliantly witty way of putting it, and it prob- 
ably expresses the sentiments of the average American 
more accurately, as well as more happily, than he 
could express them himself. 

At any rate, after traveling from one end of Cuba 
to the other, early this year, observing and cross- 
examining, I visited Washington in order to find out, 
if possible, what was the feeling of the administration 
on the whole Cuban problem. I found it to be not 
substantially different from Mr, Depew’s epigrammatic 
analysis of it. That is to say, after talking it over 
with President Taft, with Senator Root, with General 
Wood, and with ex-Governor Magoon, I came to the 
conclusion that, while Washington wished Cuba noth- 
ing but well, hoped with all its heart that the experi- 
ment of a self-governing Cuban Republic would suc- 
ceed, and would prefer never to hear the affairs of 
the “ Pearl of the Antilles” mentioned again in any 
official despatch, there was none the less an uneasy 
consciousness that before very long events might com- 
pel another American intervention. The suspicion was 
only entertained with the greatest reluctance. No 
definite and tangible reason could be advanced for 
its existence. No one could point to any single act 
of the Cuban government or to any single condition 
in the island as certain, or even likely, to bring about 
American intervention under the terms of the Platt 
Amendment. Nevertheless, “on general grounds,” the 
feeling continued to prevail. It was in the background 
of all the discussions I listened to on Cuban affairs; 
and though Washington is unquestionably sincere when 
it declares that the possibility of its being again 
obliged to take an active hand in the government of 
the island is utterly detestable to it—as detestable as 
it is to the Cubans themselves—still it is a possibility 
never quite absent from the official mind. 

As an Englishman who may claim on this question 
to be in the position of a dispassionate outsider, | 
do not myself believe that the fear is justified or 
that there is any solid reason at present for anxiety 
as to Cuban. conditions and prospects. If Americans 
again intervene in Cuban affairs, it is far more likely 
to be because they are misled by false reports, or 
because their government has been illegitimately in- 
fluenced by various powerful interests, or because they 
take a pedantic and illiberal view of their obligations 
under the Platt Amendment, than through any failure 
on the part of the Cubans themselves. It is always 
a difficult situation—-we English found it so in the 
Transvaal—when one strong state exercises over an- 
other and weaker state certain ill-defined rights of 
suzerainty, especially when the subordinate state is 
one of great and rapidly increasing wealth, and when 
the nationals of the suzerain power have acquired 
a heavy commercial and financial stake in its fortunes. 
Such a conjunction must almost necessarily breed a 
certain amount of friction and misunderstanding, es- 
pecially when, as in the case of Cuba and the United 
States, there is a difference of language, of social 
formation, of governing capacity, and a still greater 
difference in the two peoples’ instinctive ways of look- 
ing at things. The Cubans owe more to the Americans 
than to any other nation, but as individuals they 
dislike them; nor, having seen the ordinary type of 
tourist and business man that America has dumped 
upon Havana, can I wonder at it. The Americans 
have assumed heavy responsibilities in Cuba, yet very 
few of them are within a mile of understanding the 
Cuban people. This lack of real sympathy and com- 
prehension, springing from profound divergences of 
social structure and mental habits, somewhat omi- 
nously reproduces the situation that existed between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal Republic; and the 
resemblance is heightened by the fact that in Cuba, 
as in the Transvaal of old days, most of the money 
and practically all the money-making enterprises 
(except politics) are in the hands of aliens who feel 
no loyalty for the country of their adoption and no 
concern in its independence, and who would, indeed, 
prefer American to Cuban rule as offering greater 
guarantees of order and security. 

Under these circumstances it is inevitable that re- 
peated and more or less concerted attempts should be 
made to paint Cuba in the blackest colors and to 
familiarize American opinion with the necessity of 
intervention. The same game was played with eminent 
suecess by. the British interests that aimed at the 
annexation of the Transvaal. It is being played again 
by the American interests in Cuba that are plotting 
for another American intervention, but with, I believe, 
less success. It is true, the average American news- 
paper comments on Cuban polities in a spirit of more 
than English “ superiority,” opens its columns freely 
to the disgruntled and defamatory tittle-tattle of the 
Havana cafés, and apparently expects Cuba to sur- 
pass forthwith the whole world in the art of self-gov- 
ernment. But while all this is thoroughly in line with 
the aim of those who desire intervention and helps 
to prepare the ground, I have too much faith in the 
pacific and unaggressive temper of the American people 
and in the good sense of American statesmen to believe 
that they will allow themselves to be gulled by the 
anti-Cubans as England was gulled by the very similar 
crowd of South African financiers and promoters, or 
that they will ever resort to the desperate remedy 
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By Sydney Brooks 


of armed intervention except for causes that would 
place their action beyond eavil or criticism. 

There are three very good reasons, as it seems to 
an impartial onlooker, why Americans should allow 


"Cuba every possible latitude and indulgence and 


should exercise the utmost restraint and circumspec- 
tion in their treatment of her. The first is that 
throughout the whole of South America Cuba is re- 
garded as a test-case of American good faith. Ameri- 
eans, 1 am aware, are persuaded that in all their 
dealings with Cuba they have displayed the extreme 
of generosity and have honorably kept all their prom- 
ises. But that is not the impression made on the 
outside world. The resolutions adopted by Congress 
as a preliminary to the war with Spain specifically 
disclaimed on the part of the United States “ any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or control” over Cuba, and declared that the 
Cuban people “are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent.” But when the Cuban Republic 
actually stepped upon the international stage it was 
seen at once to be neither free nor independent. It 
was so surrounded with conditions and _ restrictions 
as to be almost as much a vassal as an autonomous 
State; and the Platt Amendment reserved to the 
United States an elastic right of intervention “ for 
the preservation of Cuban independence and the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty.” I am not 
now discussing the wisdom of these provisions, but 
merely the effect produced by them upon the repub- 
lics of South America. To them it appeared that the 
United States had kept neither to the full spirit nor 
to the exact letter ‘of the bond she entered into in 
a moment of excited altruism. South Americans see 
in the Platt Amendment a precedent and a formula 
that lend themselves to easy imitation and expansion. 
The fact that the United States retired from Cuba 
in January, 1909, after having intervened under the 
Platt Amendment and taken over the government of 
the island for more than two years, does not impress 
the South American republics so much as the fact 
that a broad highway has been left open for the return 
journey. If that return journey is ever taken, and 
if it ends in the United States setting up permanent 
quarters .in Cuba, the effect on those troublous_ re- 
publics which fringe the Caribbean will be to increase 
theif already formidable anti-American sentiment. 
They would quickly see that the essential arguments 
justifying an occupation of Cuba might readily be 
stretched to cover their own case. Their growing sus- 
picion that it is not Europe but the United States 
that menaces their independence would be sharply 
intensified; all the good work done by Mr. Root in 
winning the reluctant confidence of the Southern re- 
publics would be shattered; and the United States 
would find itself gravely embarrassed by a league of 
states penetrated with suspicions of its aims and 
policies and more or less formally allied to harass 
its diplomacy. That would be a development that no 
American statesman who realizes that South America 
is of infinitely more moment to the future of American 
commerce than China or, indeed, than the whole of 
the Far East, could contemplate with equanimity. 

There is another reason why Americans should hesi- 
tate, except under the compulsion of the plainest neces- 
sity, to intervene in Cuban affairs. It is this: that the 
Platt Amendment, while in one aspect it strengthens 
the Cuban Republic, in another aspect is a serious and 
unquestionable source of weakness. It strengthens the 
Cuban Republic because the knowledge that disorder 
end factional disputes, if carried beyond a certain 
point, will infallibly involve American intervention, 
tends to keep political grievances and animosities 
within bounds—there being nothing that the great ma- 
jority of the Cuban people so heartily dread and 
abominate as another American administration of their 
island. On the other hand, it weakens the Cuban 
Republic because it sets a premium on insurrectionary 
violence and puts it in the power of what might be a 
small and wholly unrepresentative fraction of the com- 
munity to bring about a state of affairs that Americans 
might find it hard to distinguish from anarchy. Cuba’s 
wealth is mainly sugar, and sugar is a product that, 
both in the field and in the mill, is peculiarly exposed 
to destruction. A torch applied to the cane at the 
right season, a few bombs judiciously exploded in the 
mlls, and millions of dollars’ worth of property would 
go up in smoke. This enormous power of destruction 
in a few reckless hands, coupled with the social and 
climatic conditions that in Cuba make an insurrection 
an agreeable and profitable pastime, is a factor that 
Americans, in my judgment, should always bear in 
mind, because it may be invoked one of these days 
solely for the purpose of precipitating their inter- 
vention. If 1 were a Cuban, bent at any cost upon 
upsetting the Cuban government and forcing Ameri- 
ean intervention, I should not waste my time in polit: 
ical argument. I should appoint myself a general, 
issue a proclamation, collect a few score of loafers, 
levy on the country-side and the mill owners for their 
support, and then fire a few thousand acres of cane, 
wreck two or three mills, and tear up a mile or so 
of railroad track. Instantly, the cane and the mills 
and the railroads being the property of foreigners, 
there would go up a great cry to the British and 
American governments for protection. Downing Street 
would refer the matter to Washington, and Washing- 
ton, under the Platt Amendment, would be bound to 
intervene. Yet my followers and I might all the 
while be nothing but a casual band of vandals, and 
the failure ot the Cuban government to stop our depre- 
dations would argue nothing as to its efficiency for 
all the normal purposes of administration. 
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The truth is that conditions in Cuba are such that 
the tail wags the dog, and Americans, before contem 
plating intervention, would always, as it seems to me, 
do well to make sure that any specifie movement ot 
unrest is really canine and not merely caudal, Insur 
rection is a formidable word in the political voeab- 
ulary of English-speaking peoples, but in the Cuban 
dictionary it is as often as not synonymous with pice 
nic, or with the Senatorial rules of courtesy, or with 
# motion to adjourn a debate in the House of Repre 
sentatives, or something equally formal and harmless. 
It is the Cuban way of having a good time and simul 
taneously showing one’s dissatisfaction with one’s po- 
litical opponent. But, unless this is thoroughly under- 
stood in Washington and by the American people, there 
is always a danger that the American government 
may go off at half-cock and feel called upon to par- 
ticipate in Cuban affairs on trivial and altogether 
inadequate grounds. I believe myself that the United 
States would lose nothing, while Cuba would gain 
much, if the scope of the Platt Amendment and the 
interpretation to be put upon it were more rigidly 
defined, and if an exchange of notes between the two 
governments were to lay down the principle that 
American intervention should only take place at the 
request of the Cuban authorities or when the ma- 
chinery of native administration had palpably and 
indisputably broken down. At present, at all events, 
every government in Cuba is exposed not merely to 
the threat of American intervention, but to the ability 
of its opponents or of any discontented and reckless 
faction to make good that threat. It is thus very 
largely deprived of the moral authority that every 
administration ought to possess, and in this way the 
political inability which it is the sincere wish of the 
American people to remove is really perpetuated. 

But there is. another and a greater reason why 
Americans should pay scant regard to the arguments 
so constantly addressed to them in favor of interven- 
tion. This reason is that, under very difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and in spite of many disabilities, not all 
of them, as I have shown, of their own making, the 
Cubans are making a fine effort to keep a progressive, 
efficient, self-governing republic in being. It is not 
merely a fine effort, but, to an extent that few could 
have expected, it is a successful effort. Take for 
example the matter of sanitation. The Cubans in 
this vital department of administration have not 
merely followed, but have improved upon the admi- 
rable example set them by General Leonard Wood 
Yellow fever has disappeared from the island, and the 
Cuban death rate is to-day the lowest but one in the 
whole world. No questions of public health are ever 
again likely to affect Cuban-American relations. All 
through the island one sees abundant evidence that 
the value of cleanliness has become a fixed point in 
the minds and practices of the people and of the 
national and civie authorities, and that Cuba, once 
the fever-den of the West Indies, is to-day an attrac 


tive and popular health and tourist resort. Take 
again the question of internal development. Here, 


too, the republic has shown a _ practical and open- 
minded spirit. Under its auspices, and thanks to its 
encouragement, foreign capital has poured into the 
island, highways and railroads have multiplied, har- 
bors have been dredged, the cities are being furnished 
with modern conveniences, the resources of the country 
have been systematically surveyed, and new indus 
tries have been started by the score. There is per 
haps no spot in the world where capital and common 
sense are more assured of a handsome return on their 
investment than in Cuba at this moment. The trade 
figures show that the Cuban people, who number under 
two and a quarter millions, are handling a foreign 
commerce worth over $250,000,000 a year. And what 
has been accomplished is less than a tithe of what 
still remains to be done. The material future of tie 
island, however polities go, I take to be a_ thing 
assured beyond the possibility of doubt or of more 
than trivial and temporary interruption. What is 
practically a virgin empire has been thrown open by 
the energy and daring of Sir William Van Horne in 
driving his railroad through the length of the island; 
and large as British and American investments already 
are in Cuba, I believe they could be doubled without 
straining the resources of the island. 

Moreover, since the Cuban Republic was reinaugu- 
rated in 1909, the island has enjoyed absolute peace, 
and the abundant harvests and the booming prosperity 
of the past three seasons seem to have knocked on 
the head all idea of another “ revolution.” President 
Gomez has proved a strong and popular ruler, and 
it is difficult for one to doubt that the forces making 
for order and progress are more powerful than those 
pulling the other way. 1 do not for a moment wish 
to imply that the Cuban government is perfect. It 
spends money too freely; it is open to the charge of 
thinking more of the demands of foreign capitalists 
than of the permanent interests of the Cuban people; 
it has granted several concessions on ultra-liberal 
terms, and some at least of the accusations of graft 
incessantly preferred against its leading members are 
probably justifiable. But, on the whole, it has done 
well. It has done better, I think, than any one who 
has not visited Cuba and examined the difficulties and 
temptations that beset its rulers is in a position to 
realize; and while it is exposed, like all Spanish- 
American governments, to the violence and cupidity 
of factional attack and lives in a perpetual tornado 
of abuse and misrepresentation, I could find little or 
nothing in its conduct or policy to arouse serious anx- 
iety, while I encountered much which led me to think 
that under General Gomez’s administration the Cuban 
Republic has acquired a new strength and stability. 
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sePOU must get away from this mad 
F; yowre brain-weary. Take six 
months in some quiet spot in Eu- 
rope—preferably where there aren't 
any papers and you can’t worry 
over stock quotations.” 

* Impossible,” Breydon  expostu- 
lated. “ Business keeps me in New 
York; besides, in a month I’m to 





be married.” 

The doctor abandoned his professional cheerfulness. 
“When a man’s mind becomes a blank and his tongue 
speechless, it’s a warning,” he said, impressively; * it’s 
a sign that there’s something serious the matter. To 
return to business would be suicide. To marry would 
be criminal. Nature has hung out her danger-signals. 
If you insist on rushing past them, only one thing can 
happen.” 

Breydon was silent. A hand-organ was playing in the 
street. The spring breeze at the open window blew 
the curtains in and out. The tune came to an end. 

Steadying his voice, “ And what is that one thing?” 
he questioned. 

“The last that can happen to any man.” 

The patient picked up his hat and cane. As he did 
so he caught a reflection of himself in the mirror— 
that of a handsome, big-boned, athletic man. Surely 
there must be some mistake. Dissolution and thirty 
seemed so widely separated. 

* Doctor, how many chances of complete recovery 
have I?” He jerked the question out fiercely. 

“If you do as I advise, the chances are even. If 
you don’t, they’re not one in seven.” 

“TH take your advice and make a fight for it.” 

He passed into the sunlit street swinging his cane, 
humming the tune which the organ had played, a 
~mile of determination about his mouth. 


He had no appetite for travel and no instinet for 





“ You can return of yourself. 


You must take me.” 


By Coningsby Dawson 


DRAWINGS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


leisure. Beauty merely for the sake of beauty made no 
appeal to him. The objective of his entire life had 
been work. London bored him; he made it his head- 
quarters only because it was the nearest approach to 
New York that he had found. He could at least stand 
shoulder-deep in Broad Street at the rush hour, jostled 
by the pale-faced clerking crowd, and imagine himself 
back. His whole soul yearned for the thunder of the 
Elevated, the feverish morning of hustling work, the 
clicking of the office buzzer, the nervous start which 
the telephone gave him, the hastily bolted meals, and 
the struggle in the evening on the homeward journey, 
hanging for dear life to a leather strap. Every 
previous annoyance seemed a privilege. Beyond all 
else he wanted to see Violet. If he had kept his 
health, he would have been her husband now. All 
things foreign were detestable to him; he longed for 
New York, the city of ceaseless work. 

One week he had dallied at Oxford, staying with an 
old Yale man, a Rhodes scholar. Two more he had 
spent in doing a round of the antiquities—Kenilworth, 
Cumnor, Warwick, the cathedrals; he thought them 
badly in need of repair. Then London drew him 
back. Irritable and at an end of his resources for 
self-amusement, he met one night by chance with some 
fellow-countrymen. They could talk of nothing but 
ancestors. In the conversation it occurred to him that 
the Breydons had come from Kinkton Strawless. Next 
day, for want of something better to do, he determined 
to seek it out. 


It seemed as though he had stepped out of the 
present into some long-forgotten land. At Colchester, 
where he changed carriages onto a branch line, the 
high sing-song of East Anglian speech commenced. A 
different atmosphere of old-fashioned kindliness en- 
vironed him. The farmers’ wives who sat beside him, 
red-cheeked and matronly, with their look of contented 
heartiness, the red-walled farm-houses, thatched and 
tree - shadowed, 
which stole out 
toward him from 
the landscape and 
shyly fled, the 
sleepy _ sedge- 
grown rivers, 
smooth and un- 
hurrying, the 
gray - green past- 
ures, the blossom- 
ing orchards, the 
leisurely cattle, 
the — windmills 
languidly circling 
their arms and 
then halting, as 
though possessed 
of a thought so 
enchanting that 
they scarcely 
cared to work, 
and overhead the 
silver sailing 
clouds—all these 
combined to fill 
him with a som- 
nolent sense of 
rest. In watching 
them _ thoughts 
grew up within 
him that he had 
never known he 
could have. It was 
the season of the 
mating of birds. 
He found him- 
self wondering 
what was going 
on in the leafy 
mystery of woods 
and hedges. He 
forgot business; 
forgot even to be 
sorry for his 
exile, and instead 
grew curious 
about the living 
world. 

Evening had 
gathered when he 
alighted. He had 
still two miles to 
traverse. Far 
away across roll- 
ing downs the 
cottage lamps of 
Kinkton Straw- 
less twinkled. He 
had been the only 
passenger to get 
out. Save for a 
solitary _ porter, 
the wayside sta- 
tion was desert- 
ed. The roar of 
the train died 
out. In the still- 
ness which fol- 
lowed he could 
hear at regular 
intervals a sound 
like the sullen 
booming of can- 
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non. He inquired of the porter its meaning, and was 
told that it was the mutter of the sea, made audible 
by the wind blowing inland. 

Trudging from the station along the ribbon of white 
road, he felt strangely at peace with himself. The 
hills and hollows of the country, though he had never 
seen them before, seemed known to him in their every 
aspect. He had that odd sensation, which one some- 
times has in new surroundings, of meeting an old 
memory by accident. His mind conjured sights and 
sounds which his eyes and ears, some seconds later, 
realized and confirmed. His mood was that of a 
dreamer; he experienced and observed, but did not 
seek the why and wherefore. 

The droning of the sea drew nearer. Kinkton Straw- 
less showed plainly now, huddled against the sides of 
a gap in the cliff through which he had a glimpse of 
water in moonlight. Though he had almost reached 
his destination, he walked more slowly. He had 
mnissed something. It was not ahead in the town or 
by the seashore; it was somewhere behind him in the 
bareness of the downs. Halting irresolute, he turned, 
sweeping with his gaze the semicircular horizon of the 
inland. The moon had sailed higher and brighter as 
he traveled. He followed the white road far into the 
distance with his eyes, till it vanished in a group of 
trees which crouched like cats with arched backs 
against the sky-line. To the left of the trees towered 
the broken, jagged walls of what appeared to be a 
ruined church. 

He gazed at it puzzled, groping after the associations 
which it suggested. Like blurred ghosts they raced 
through his mind, refusing to concentrate and avoid- 
ing capture. He moved on reluctantly toward the 
town. 

At the inn he asked mechanically for accommodation. 
Like a sleep-walker, he noticed nothing now. Kinkton 
Strawless, unlike the open country, aroused no memo- 
ries. His thoughts wandered back along the ribbon of 
white road to where it vanished in the clump of trees 
on the hillside. Only once, as he was falling off to 
sleep, did his reason assert itself, asking why and how. 
He thrust it aside irritably: he had returned to the 
home of his ancestors. 

He awoke late. He did not rise at once; he was re- 
membering. He had been somewhere in his dreams— 
but where? He felt happier than ever before; never- 
theless, on cool reflection, his recent sensations made 
him nervous. His unaccountable exaltation might be 
the symptom of a disordered mind—a warning of his 
old sickness returning. He determined to take things 
quietly that day. And yet these experiences were not 
like those of his former attacks; in them he had for- 
gotten utterly, in this he remembered acutely. Still, 
he must take care. 

He dressed leisurely, breaking off continually to 
gaze out of the window. The inn’stood at the cliff foot 
within sight of the surf. Sky and sea were so in- 
tensely blue that it was difficult to make out where the 
one left off and the other began. 

The cliffs were divided from the shore by a narrow 
stretch of turf. Here broad-hipped fisher-girls were 
spreading nets, calling to one another in the sunshine. 
By upturned boats sailors were at work, calking the 
seams. Some of them were singing in chorus. He 
opened the window and leaned far out to catch the 
words of what they sang. 


“Fair Dunwold town, the sea came down 
In the year of fourteen-five, O 
And all thy citizens did drown 
Till none were left alive, O. 


“Thy lord did sin, the waves rushed in 
To wash away his crime, O; 
The higher land no man could win, 
God did not give them time, 0.” 


The song wandered on through many stanzas. He 
hung there listening in an ecstasy of childish wonder- 
ment, the warm breeze ruffling his hair. The mingled 
fragrance of wall-flowers on the cliff, pitch from the 
boats, salt from the sea, set him dreaming the passions 
of romance. . 

After breakfast he came across the innkeeper, a re- 
tired sea-captain, seated on a wooden bench at the 
doorway. He asked him whether he had heard of the 
Breydons of Kinkton Strawless. 

“Naw, lad,” he said, “thar warn’t never no Brey- 
dons at Kinkton Strawless as I ever heerd of. Thar 
war Breydons at Dunwold, though; [ve heerd 0’ 
them, leastwise 0’ one o’ them. He’s famed through- 
out all this countryside. It war through him that the 
town war drowned.” 

When Breydon questioned him closely as to what 
the man had done to cause such a catastrophe, the old 
fellow shook his head, repeating over and over that 
he didn’t rightly know; he’d just heerd it. When 
asked where Dunwold was, he pointed out to sea. 

“Out thar, lad,” he said. “ ’Undreds o’ years agone 
the waves went over it. But it’s still standin’. Thar 
be some as ‘ave zeen the church steeples through the 
water, an’ some as ‘ave heerd the church bells.” 

Later in the day, thumbing the pages of a county 
history for records of his family, Breydon found this 
confirmed. Five centuries ago Dunwold had been one 
of the chief ports of East Anglia. It had gained its 
first charter by the assistance it gave King John in 
his wars against the barons, and in Edward the First’s 
reign had risen to such eminence as a seaport that it 
was able to furnish elevén ships of war, with men and 
munition, to serve against the French. Then, without 
warning, for some forgotten reason, perhaps because 
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a dike had burst, the sea had rolled over it. For 
many years at low tide the steeples of churches and 
tops of houses had appeared above the surface. In 
our day this had ceased to happen. 

He also learned that the ruins he had seen the night 
before were those of Hickleswick Priory. The road 
he had traveled was Roman, and formerly, when Kink- 
ton Strawless was an inland town, had led on through 
the gap to Dunwold. In walking on the denes, be- 
tween cliff and shore, he discovered that its direction, 
running down into the sea, could still be clearly dis- 
cerned ‘by the different color of the turf. 

He was fascinated by this that he had learned. It 
pleased him to think that the wicked Lord Breydon, 
whose sin was supposed to have caused the drowning 
of the city, might have been his ancestor. It would 
make a fine tale to tell when he got back to New York. 

In the afternoon he traced the road across the turf 
to the point where it was lost beneath the sand. Here 
he stretched himself out. He felt very lazy. The sea 
sparkled and danced before him; his eyes were dazzled. 
lar out he watched the ships, creeping like flies along 
the skyline till, losing their balance, they toppled over 
the edge. He told himself fairy-tales: they had dived 
beneath the waves to Dunwold town. The trawlers and 
smacks, setting sail for the North, were really old- 
time men-o-war and merchantmen disguised—spies on 
the living out of Dunwold town. Perhaps the inhabi- 
tants of Kinkton Strawless knew this and conspired 
with the vanished world; that was why they closed 
their mouths so tightly and gave such short answers 
to his questions. His eyelids lowered and he drowsed. 

Just as consciousness was returning he was aware 
of the far-off ringing of bells. He raised himself on 
his elbow and listened. For the first few seconds he 
still heard the bells; then they grew fainter and gradu- 
ally became merged in the lapping of the waves against 
the shore until they were indistinguishable. He gazed 
round stealthily to see if any one was near him who 
might also have heard. A hundred yards away the 
innkeeper sat at his door smoking. The denes and 

sands were deserted. Near into the shore a shrimping- 
boat was dragging its nets. The sun was setting, and 
from crannies of the cliffs bats were coming out. 

As he entered the inn he spoke to the landlord. 

“Did you ever hear the Dunwold bells?” 

The landlord removed his. pipe from his mouth and 
blew a puff of smoke into the air. He deliberated be- 
fore he answered. Then, “‘ Thar be some as has,” he said. 

That evening Breydon felt restless. An imperative 
yearning seized him to turn his steps inland. He had 
planned to write letters for the last three hours before 
going to bed. He tried to resist his desire to go out. 
Finding it useless, he left the inn and passed up 
toward the downs through the gap. Behind him the 
crash of the sea sank to a pulsating murmur, growing 
fainter and fainter. 

As he stretched his legs along the Roman road an 
unaccountable change crept over him. He seemed to 
have grown taller and not to be walking. He could 
hear the pounding of hoofs and clatter of arms; he 
swayed from side to side as though he were in the 
saddle. An unwonted constraint was about his body. 
Looking down, he saw himself mail-clad and mounted. 
For an instant he wondered; then it seemed quite 
natural. He gazed about him as he rode. The coun- 
try was the same, but its expression had altered. It 
had an untamed appearance of solitariness. He was 
full of passionate, lawless elation. What was the 
purpose of his errand he could not guess, but he 
moved with mechanical haste toward its accomplish- 
ment. With the inconsistency of dreams, though he 
felt certain that this was reality, he found the railroad 
still standing and passed over the level-crossing. <A 
freight-train was just drawing out of the station and 
the lonely porter was swinging his lantern. Breydon 
called to him. His voice was drowned in the screech- 
ing of the engine; the porter neither turned his head 
nor answered. 

Now the Roman road commenced to ascend. He 
slackened rein and advanced more slowly. On_ the 
crown of the hill above him stood Hickleswick Priory. 
The moon rising over it lit its ragged walls and gaping 
towers. Drawing level with the clump of trees which 
grew to the right of it, he dismounted and tethered 
his horse to a branch in the shadow. He did this for 
no conscious reason, but as one who rehearses an old 
journey. Loosening his sword in the scabbard, he 
stole through the dim wood from tree to tree, taking 
care to make no sound. Between the wood and the 
Priory was an open stretch, moss-grown and _ stone- 
littered, where the outer court had once stood. He 
halted, listening, and heard only the silence, and at 
intervals the sea-wind whispering across the downs. 
He darted over the moonlit patch, and gliding beneath 
the shadow of the walls, gained the tottering gateway 
and entered. 

All was darkness at first; then, in the place where 
the altar had stood, two flickering lights shone out. 
They were tall wax candles, and between them some- 
thing white was kneeling, bowed in prayer. He went 
hearer and saw that it was a woman—a nun, with her 
back toward him, keeping vigil. An irresistible long- 
ing seized him to touch her. He stretched out his hand 
to rest it on her shoulder. It sank through her. 
Without having shown him her face, she vanished.. A 
wind swept across the altar; the lights, as though they 
iad been real candles, guttered out. He looked down 
at his body; he was his ordinary modern self. Return- 
ing through the wood to the tree where the horse had 
been tethered, he found nothing there. 

He was not distressed by what had happened, but by 
ihe loss of it. To doubt its actuality, did not occur to 
him. Through some trap-door in his brain he had 
gained access to a forgotten world. His one anxiety 
was to sink deeper into the past and to blot out the 
present. He had not seen the face of the woman; to 
do so became his absorbing passion. 

At lunch next day two New York letters arrived, 
which had been forwarded to him from London. One 
was a business letter, consulting his opinion on an 
important matter. It called for a cable; he replied, 
telling them to do as they liked about it. The second 
was from Violet. She proposed coming over with her 
father to visit him. He stuffed it into his pocket, 
scarcely read. A supreme indifference had overtaken 
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him as to all 
things contempo- 
rary. 

He took to 
sleeping a good 
deal by day, re- 
serving the night 
for his wander- 
ings. He found 
that when dark- 
ness fell his vis- 
ions came to him 
with less effort. 
-Yet, day or night, 
when his _ feet 
touched the Ro- 
man road, _ he 
heard the clink of 
mail as he walked 
and the clatter of 
horses. It was 
here that he drew 
most near to his 
baffling s pirit- 
world. 

At first he 
went to the Pri- 
ory with great 
frequency, hoping 
for a glimpse of 
the woman’s 
face; but she 
never turned her 
head. Then he 
gave up going, 
for the sea began 
to eall him. 

He could not 
make out what it 
said. When _ it 
spoke loudly, its 
voice was hoarse 
and _ inarticulate. 


When it spoke 
softly, the words 
were _ confused 
with whispers. 


Yet he believed 
that one day it 
would speak clear- 
ly, and he would 
understand. It 
was like a man 
gesticulating and 
trying to make 
his meaning plain 
in a foreign lan- 
guage. He lis- 
tened with the 
same _ patience 
whether it whis- 
pered or shouted. 
Sometimes, when 
he had walked 
across the downs 
to the Priory, 
it would hurl 
threats after him 
across the coun- 
try. Then he 
would turn back ; 
at last he rarely 
left it. 

Hour after hour 
he would sit on 
the shore with his head bent sideways, trying to 
learn; for, when the waves had shouted, the surf, run- 
ning whispering up the sand, would try to interpret. 
While he slept he left his windows open, so that still 
he might hear it. 

Since no one was concerned about him, he kept his 
experiences secret. The innkeeper, who might have 
noticed, was lost in dreams himself. Whatever the 
hour his guest passed in or out, he nodded incuriously 
at him from the doorway. 

One night Breydon had wandered far along the 
coast. The rain drove in from the sea and he was 
drenched. Next day he was giddy and feverish, so he 
kept his bed. Toward evening he tried to rise; he was 
restless indoors and wanted to go out. When he be- 
gan to dress he discovered his weakness, and gave up 
the attempt. 

He must have slept many hours. He was wakened 
by an extraordinary chilliness. He opened his eyes 
to find himself knee-deep in water. He was standing 
in the sea at the point where the Roman road passed 
under the sand. He gazed round amazed. All behind 
him was shadowy and black. The village was asleep; 
not a light twinkled. The cliffs were indistinet as 
though shrouded in a velvet curtain. The sea was 
luminously phosphorescent. It had a solid look as 
if it were part of the land. The moon, sailing over it 
free of clouds, left behind a silver track, vague as 
memories—a pathway leading from the living to aban- 
doned worlds. 

Breydon was confusedly wondering how he had man- 
aged to walk there in his sleep without rousing the 
innkeeper, when his senses suddenly became alert. 
Far out from the shore, under the track of the moon 
it seemed, he heard the ringing of bells. It stole 
across the water to him subdued and compelling, 
chime upon chime, swell upon swell, pealing a melody 
as quaint and devout as the look of a carved saint 
kneeling in the niche of a Norman church, The lap- 
ping of ripples against the shore became for him the 
slow patter of barefoot friars, who marched in pro- 
cession to prayer. It made the night hollow and an- 
cient—a border-land to death. 

Mingled with the bells was a voice singing. It sang 
no words; he recognized it as the voice he had heard 
when the waves were breaking. Then it was drowned 
and directionless; now he knew where it came from. 
It called to him as bird calls to bird,-and sang to 
guide him. A rowboat was lying near by, with oars 
in it. at the water’s edge. Without forethought or rea- 
soned purpose, he launched it and pushed out from land. 
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He saw himself mail-clad and mounted 


His rowing was almost effortless; the water was 
so still that the keel moved under him seemingly of 
itself. The music grew nearer and stronger; he pulled 
more lustily. Stili the resistance of the water to his 
oars was imperceptible. It slipped away in eddies, 
and dripped from his blades like a tangle of gleaming 
pearls. Now the air vibrated with the brazen clangor. 
He gazed back at the shuttered houses of: Kinkton 
Strawless, marveling that some one had not wakened. 
The shore was deserted; not a shadow stirred. 

Fifty yards away the surface of the sea was dis 
turbed, churned to a frothy whiteness by the sub- 
merged bells. He stopped rowing and stared down. 
Beneath the surface, directly under him, shone an 
illumined town. The light was not diffused, but con- 
centrated in the windows of the houses. It seemed to 
him that people were moving leisurely to and fro 
swinging lanterns. He leaned over farther to make 
certain. The boat lurched from under him. He real 
ized he was slipping and tried to save himself. In 
clutching wildly to regain his balance he lost his 
purchase. The water closed over him. Once he rose 
and tried to shout for help to the sleeping town; then 
he sank. His eyes were wide open; he saw the moon 
as through glass, monstrously white and round. The 
ringing in the steeples was a chaos of strife in his 
ears. He struggled to ascend the water, as though it 
were a ladder, with his feet and hands. The moon 
dwindled to a little speck; then blackness fell. 

He came to himself. He was lying in a stone-paved 
market-square.. High over him rose the tower of a 
granite church, in which the pealing of the bells was 
sinking to a murmur. Around the square stood 
steeply gabled houses; at their doors sat women spin- 
ning, smiling up at one another from their work. By 
the side of some were wooden cradles which they 
rocked with their feet as they span. Leading out of 
the square ran mysterious narrow streets, whie sh seemed 
narrower than they really were, for their roofs pro 
jected so far from the walls that they nearly met. 
Only one of them was. broad, and this was the Roman 
road which ran westward, back under the sea te the 
Priory on the downs. Over all brooded a strange 
sense of peace, the peace which comes of patience 
rather than content. The town was lit up with a 
twinkling phosphorescence; from the outer air a 
greenish “dusk filtered down. The lull of waters hedged 
it round; the seaweed, covering roofs and pavements, 
stirred continually with a rustling sound of rest. 

He rose to his feet and gazed about. All was 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE RURAL PHILOSOPHER 


SHAW! I don’t find matrimony any sich great 
Pp shakes. I bin married four times, naow, an’ I 
hain’t satisfied yet. 

Trouble *baout takin’ in boarders is thet most on 
‘em is so all-fired smart ve can’t take ’em in ‘ithout 
they kick up a fuss “baout it. 

Ef some parsons could unly hammer Saytin half s’ 
hard ez they paound the’r pul-pits, old B’elzebub 
wouldn't be snortin’ raound half so free. 

| kinder cal’late thet this here country’s pooty slow. 
aft’r all. It’s bin a-goin’ t’ th’ dawgs f’r more’n a 
hundred years, but it hain’t got there vit. 

Tell ye—th’ trouble with Noo England ain’t tl’ 
abandoned farms, ez th’ smart Alecks tell, but th’ aban- 
doned farmers thet ‘d ruther talk pol’ties then harrer 
a soft ten-acre medder. 

Reason why I like t’ set raoun’ th’ stove daown t’ th’ 
store an’ talk seandil is thet I wanta git all unkind 
tho’ts outa my systim. 

W’en I see a gray-headed old coot cuttin’ up like a 
collidge boy, b’jocks! seems t’ me like a cold-storage 
aig p'tendin’ he’s a fresh one. 

Some thinks thet all they need to git ‘long in life 
is a pull, but T en tell ’em, by jing! thet it takes 
more’n jist a pull t milk a caow. 

Slick-iookin’ feller daown t’ Bosting sold me a gold 
brick one day last summer; but it hain’t worried me 
none—seein’ ’s I paid f’r it with a counterfeit fi’-dollar 
bill. 

Some 0° these summer peopul hez th’ notion thet 
takin’? a baath ev'ry day does ’em a pile o’ good. 
Shucks! Nothin’ tew it. I took one m’self back in 
cighteen seventy-eight, an’ it’s never done me a mite 
0’ good. 

Nice young feller says t’ me las’ summer, s’zee: 
*W'en yaou go t’ Noo Yawk watch aout or they'll 
steal yr undershirt.” But, I gorry! I fooled ‘em. 
1 didn’t wear it! 

Naow, tell ye—collidge ejication’s fine f’r a feller 
thet wants t’ handle them wise ol’ saws 0’ them 
ancient ph'losophers, but it dun’t help none w’en *t 
comes daown t’ handlin’ th’ buck-saw in th’ modern 
wood-shed, 


THE NEW CONSTABLE 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said the new constable, * but 
I'll hev to run ye in. We been keepin’ tabs on ye sence 
ye left Huckleberry Corners.” 

“Why, that’s nonsense!” said) Dubbleigh.  “ It’s 
taken us four hours to come twenty miles, thanks to 
a flabby tire. That’s only five miles an hour.” 

“Sure!” said the new constable, “ but the speed 
law round these here parts is ten mile an hour, and 
by Jehosaphat Pm = goin?’ to make you ottermoble 
fellers live up to it.” 


THE INDIVIDUALIST 
*THERE’S too much individualism about Hargate,” 
said Dempsey. “ He wants everything for his own. 
He has his own valet, his own individual second-butler, 
his own chauffeur—his own everything.” 
* Really?” said little Binks. “I suppose, then, that 
he believes in a personal devil.” 
SEEING THE EQUATOR 
A LADY who was about to start on a trip to the 


southern: part of the workl was advised to be sure to 
look for the equator. On board the vessel, she ap- 


“IRST HORSE: You ovuGut To 
You DON’T MEAN A “ NIGHTMARE,” I HOPE. 
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TABERDASHERY NOTE: A PAIR OF 


proached the captain and told him = she would be 
greatly obliged if he would point-out the equator to 


her. 





DOBBIN: 
THE MORNING, WE CATCH IT ALL DAY, 
DOLLY: 


IN 


After a while he told her they were drawing 
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EVERY TIME HE SCRAPS WITH HIS WLFE 


THAT’S THE WORST OF BEIN’ DRIVEN BY A 


MARRIED MAN, 





SEE 


ENVYARDE BUISDEL. 


MY GIRL; SHE’S A DREAM. 


HOSE-SUPPORTERS 


near, and gave her the use of his telescope. Pulling 
a hair out, he held it in front of the telescope and 
said to the lady, “There is the equator. Can you 
see it?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” 
camel on it!” 


said she, excitedly, ‘and there’s a 


ONE FOR THE POET 


THE poet sat in the front seat as the car sped over 
the highway at a forty-mile clip. His hair streamed 
behind him’ as though striving to reach his hat, long 
since flown, but he was happy, and his soul surged 
with poetry. 

“Where are the Ships of Tyre!” 
cally. 

There came a sudden report from the off hind wheel. 

* Punctured, ‘b’gosh!” replied the chauffeur. 


he quoted, ecstati- 


A WISE GIRL 


THe baseball-player gazed softly at her. 
“Would you sign with me for the game of life?” 
he whispered tenderly. 
‘That will depend somewhat on your batting aver- 
age and your capacity for making home runs,” she re- 
plied. 


ACCOMMODATING 

“Wuat’s the speed limit here?” asked Watkins, 
stopping his car at the crossroads and addressing a 
functionary with a nickel star on his chest. 

“ Wa-al, brother,” said the functionary, “ we cal'late 
to be accommodatin’, and we fixes it to suit our cus- 
tomers. How fast d’ye wanter go?” 

‘Thirty miles, I guess,” said Watkins. 

“All right,’ said the functionary, pulling out a 
blank form, and scrawling a few words on its open 
spaces. “ Thar’s a permit ellowin’ ye to go as high 
as thutty miles in this here township. Ten dollars, 
please.” 


QUATRAINS FROM A COOK 


MyYsELF when young did eagerly peruse 

The Cook-book’s pages, and would often choose 
Some rare Confection to display my Skill— 

Ah! why did they my Offerings refuse? 


Come! lift the Lid and in the glowing Fire 

Destroy the Dish to which we did aspire. 
Come! let us seatter it to bits—and then 

Remake it nearer to our Hearts’ desire. 


I sometimes think that never looks so queer 

A Cake, as when ‘tis watched with loving Care; 
What! let us leave it. careless how it bakes, 

And, Lo! it rises feather-light and fair. 


The Angel-eake we set our Hearts upon 

Turns Ashes or it prospers; and anon 
We eat it for our Supper, and behold, 

It sweetens one brief hour and is gone. 


The revelations of Devout and Learn’d 
Will never save a Pie from being burned; 

Yea! only Time can teach the sleight-of- hand 
With which a tender Pancake should be turned. 


Dawn! and the Bread looks flat, and in despair 

The Voice of One-Who-Knows-It-All I hear: 
“You did not keep it warm enough to rise!” 

Yesterday This Day’s Sadness did prepare. 


And you, who for Perfection vainly yearn, 

No “Household Hints ” can save you from your turn; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies— 

Some day—some day—Your Marmalade will burn. 

i GrorciIA DAVIES. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The New Method 


Tue belief that the individuality must 
be given room and that children should be 
allowed to develop theirs in the way natu- 
ral to them is taking deep root. It is 
even being practised, as witness the 
mother who exclaimed: “ Don’t ‘disturb 
Ronald, he is out in the back yard, think- 
ing.” When a theory is acted upon one 
feels so nervous and apprehensive. One’s 
mood is perturbed, if vague, a sort of 
“Tt’s all very well to talk about a thing, 
but, oh dear, oh dear, oh dear—”’ We 
cannot, much as we believe in the abstract 
idea, feel sure that it will be good for 
children to be brought up too perfectly. 
We will not know for another twenty 
years, and then it will be too late to 
rectify the mistake, and the children who 
were given room in which their individu- 
ality could grow may do something dread- 
ful to their children by way of reaction. 

In fact, the change is a big one, and as 
we see it taking place in the nurseries of 
our friends we wonder if it is not a 
great deprivation that the children are 
no longer to be misunderstood, possessed 
body and soul by their parents, badgered, 
and disciplined. They learned things when 
they were told to be like everybody else. 
They learned by the distaste of imitation 
what they were really like, and got a 
fairly clear idea of what the majority of 
people were like. If they were possessed 
they came to understand that it is not 
a comfortable thing, and as they grew 
up they gave room to their friends. If 
they were badgered they broke away 
and took the generation’s step forward. 
They stood on their own legs and saw the 
generations behind and before, and, tak- 
ing in their differing viewpoints, learned 
leniency. The old, well-meaning, hope- 
lessly bungling method was educational by 
its very drawbacks. lt refused one know- 
ledge of many things, but it was uncon- 
sciously illuminating as far as human na- 
ture and human relations were concerned. 
Also it engendered high ideals, particu- 
larly regarding the bringing up of chil- 
dren. It will be seen that what was most 
trying in it had its compensations, while 
the new régime appals even us who are 
only watching its application on those too 
young to protest. Fancy being told to be 
individual, and, every time that one made 
an unsuccessful attempt to do what was 
correct, having affable elders say: “If 
that is your own way stick to it, dear; it 
is right for you.” 

Picture the embarrassment of having 
space given you in which to be sponta- 
neous. Doubtless everyone would be very 
tactful and try not to let you see the 
mechanism of the arrangement, but it 
would tingle in the atmosphere, and spon- 
taneity would be a thing difficult to 











THE TEA PENALTY 


A Strong Man’s Experience. 


Writing from a busy railroad town the 
wife of an employe of one of the great roads 
says: 

“My husband is a railroad man who has 
been so much benefited by the use of Postum 
that he wishes me to express his thanks to 
you for the good it has done him. His wak- 
ing hours are taken up with his work, and 
he has no time to write himself. 

“He has been a great tea drinker all his 
life and has always liked it strong. 

“Tea has, of late years, acted on him like 
morphine does upon most people. At first 
it soothed him, but only for an hour or so, 
then it began to affect his nerves to such an 
extent that he could not sleep at night, and 
he would go to his work in the morning 
wretched and miserable from the loss of 
rest. This condition grew constantly worse, 
until his friends persuaded him, some four 
months ago, to quit tea and use Postum. 

“At first he used Postum only for break- 
fast, but as he liked the taste of it, and it 
somehow seemed to do him good, he added 
it to his evening meal. Then, as he grew 
better, he began to drink it for his noon 
meal, and now he will drink nothing else at 
table. 

“His condition is so wonderfully im- 
proved that he could not be hired to give up 
Postum and go back to tea. His nerves 
have become steady and reliable once more, 
and his sleep is easy, natural and refreshing. 

“He owes all this to Postum for he has 
taken no medicine and made no other change 
in his diet. : 

“ His brother, who was very nervous from 
coffee-drinking, was persuaded by us to give 
up the coffee and use Postum and he also 
has recovered his health and strength.” 
eg given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

_Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. .* 
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achieve. The majority have no personality 
at an early age; they only have no man- 
ners. Personality is attained _ later, 
through trials and revolt, so that the new 
way places a child in the awkward posi- 
tion of being obliged to fail its parents. Lf 
we ean only grow by revolting from what 
we do not approve of, it is slow extinguish- 
ment to have about us only that of which 
everyone must approve. The whole thing 
is so hard on the child. A really charming 
father and mother desire that it should 
show individuality, and the child, not 
wishing to be ungracious, is yet handi- 
capped by lack of experience and a placid, 
amenable disposition. It is very, very 
difficult to be individual if you do not 
feel that way. One’s heart is wrung by 
the possibilities of the situation. Some 
people have not. got it in them even after 
maturity is reached. They resemble every- 
one else from the beginning to the end, 
and for them to be encouraged to develop 
along their own lines would be torture. 
They might die from lack of supporting 
admonisiments. Of course, with all the 
colorless folk dying off in early childhood 
and just the ones with character remain- 
ing, the interest of living would be greatly 
enhanced; yet there is something waste- 
ful and sweeping in such a result. 

The only hope for a plan that, on con- 
sideration, seems full of trials for all 
concerned, is that it would be just as bad 
a way of being brought up as the old 
one, and because of its badness would give 
the education needed and make its victims 
invent a still different way for following 
generations. Growing up is irksome and 
harassing, no matter what the road fol- 
lowed. For a long time it has seemed 
that it all might be obviated if education 
could be arranged so that we became con- 
scious human beings at the age of seven 
or so, and from then on accepted all that 
was presented to us with the heart of a 
philosopher and the mind of a highly per- 
ceptive being. Somehow we don’t and 
won't, and so, no matter what is done, 
it seems wrong; for if it is bad we blame 
it for not having made the child conscious 
before twenty-five, and if it is good it is 
pure waste to try to instil it into an 
unconscious entity. We rail endlessly 
at the time we wasted on inadequate books, 
but think how these scientifically educated 
children are going to rail at their parents. 
They will have a genuine grievance, for 
half the best things in life will have be- 
come stale to them before they are old 
enough to appreciate their merit. Parents 
should be uncommonly relieved when the 
children reach maturity sound of limb, 
with their mental faculties only slightly 
impaired and their disposition only partly 
warped. The child can, after twenty, 
blame all his failings on his parents, the 
parents can say it was because the child 
never did as he was told, and both should 
chummily congratulate each other that the 
bothersome time is over and no great harm 
done. 

It seems so reasonable to think that he 
may be strained beyond all hope of com- 
fort in after life. To be pulled out of 
one’s native stratum and raised to those 
above will result in nothing but unhappy 
old ladies and gentlemen floundering about 
in an effort to undo the harm their parents 
did. They were given such chances and 
opportunities to be something, and it was 
not in them, and the chances given showed 
this beyond thought of concealment. Dis- 
couragement and remorse are only to be 
expected, and these are not agreeable com- 
panions for middle age, especially as those 
soothing “ifs” cannot be indulged in, 
particularly that one beginning, “ If as a 
child | had only been allowed to—” 








“ Male-Berry ” Coffee 


Everypopy is more or less familiar with 
the term “male berry,” applied to coffee. 
The term refers to the form and style, 
not the sex. ; 

An examination of any kind of coffee 
will show that about one kernel in every 
twenty-five is quite round like a bean, 
while all the others are flat on one side 
like the half of a split bean. These 
round or male berries are always found 
on the young, vigorous, new wood of the 
previous year’s growth at the end of the 
branches. 

The old wood produces flat berries only. 
Each “pod.” or fruit, of the coffee-tree 
contains either two common flat berries 
or but one round one. The substance of 
the fruit in the one case all goes into 
the single male berry, and in the other 
it is divided among two flat ones. 


This undoubtedly accounts for’ the 
greater strength and richness of the 
male berry. In private plantations, 


where the trees are carefully pruned 
and cared for and the ground well cul- 
tivated and fertilized, the coffee is always 
of finer quality and the proportion of male 
berries is larger. 

The round berries may be seen in all 
kinds of coffee. Rio, Ceylon, Maracaibo, 
Mocha, and other‘ varieties contain them 
as well as the Java. ° 
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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. 


Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and _ toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. ~ 

12,000,000 miles of wire 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 


The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness activities of a people 
in a shoulder -to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


8 Your Thanksgiving or Christmas Dinner will 
not be complete without this dessert par 
excellence. To have it rich, but whole- 
some and digestible, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk with one and one- 
fourth cups of water. Beat eight eges ight, 
add to them half the milk and beat ther; 


into a pudding mould and steam 
six hours. ferve with vanilla 
sauce, — 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 





BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ” 
Est. 1857 New York 


sence, SORT 








RST MORTGAGE LOLNS 


on improved farms in one of the richest agri- 

cultural sections of the United States, bearing 

6% interest, always on hand for investors. 
For full information, address 

J. S. BARNES - - Pratt, Kansas 
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FINEST BEER 
EVER BREWED 


An Honest 

Wholesome 

Beverage 
for the Family 


Served with the 


meals it helps the 
appetite and di- 
gestion. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
d. invited direct. 
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ALWAYS THE SAME 
GOOD OLD 








Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 


Postal Banks pay these Yi, % to 4 3/4 % 


Write for FREE Circular. 





BONDS U:5. Government | 
U.S. Government 
as security for 








Bonds will yield from 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 









I’, H.P Kerosene or $4950 
2Gasoline Engine pl 
4 be abe ae: at proportionate prices. — — 
Jteme, electro light outfits, ete. Very simple. 
A woman or boy can operate it. Uses 
little fuel. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for catalog and 80-day trial 
oer, GRAY MOTOR Co. 











1115 U,8, Motors Bidg., 
Detroit, Mieh. 
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WHERE ALL MEN ARE EQUAL 


DRAWN BY HANSON BOOTH 
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Test your ideal automobile standard 
by what the Speedwell offers. 


You will inevitably find that less than the Speedwell gives will not 
satisfy you. 


You must also find that you cannot get, at a higher price, greater 
luxury, finer appointments, more refinement of line, or increased 


efficiency of power plant. 

Investigation will prove to you the peculiar claim of the Speedwell, 
which at $2500 to $2900 has more than can be had in any 
other car at a lower price, and omits nothing for which a 


higher price is demanded. 
The SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR CO. 415 Essex Avenue, DAYTON, OHIO 





HE illustration shows 
the Speedwell seven- 
passenger, fore - door 
touring car, Price, with 
standard equipment, 
$2900. 
Top and windshield 
extra, 
All models have 50 
H. P., four cylinder 
motor, 123-inch wheel 
base and 36-inch wheels, 


















































POPE-HARTFORD 


Hfas no superior 








Visible Model 10 
A mditte” |) | Remington 


Typewriter 


in any feature in use inyour office, 








will absolutely 
prove to you the 
enduring leader- 
ship of the Rem- 
ington. And every 
additional one sim- 
ply piles up the 


Consider the price——_$3000 proof. 


tinea A arennigi | Remember that we guarantee 


Pleasure Vehicles {{2' 3*» sum 


your satisfaction. 


Three Ton Trucks Remington lypewriter Company 9 


Public Service Wagons 








(Incorporated) 


Catalogues on request New York and Everywhere 








Li i ith cab si e 
lina The Pope Manufacturing Co. 














on 4-cylinder chassis Hartford Conn. U S A. 
. . d ‘ ; 






































DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


WELL-KNOWN _ bear _ operator 
whose winnings on the short side 
of the market during the big de- 
cline have caused his opinions to 
command a certain amount of re- 
spect in the houses where he trades, 
was recently holding forth on the 
unsatisfactory state of business 
and the “coming general  redue- 
tion in industrial dividends.” ‘ Declaration of an 
initial dividend on United States Rubber common 
doesn’t seem to look that way,” one of the listeners 
ventured to remark. The successful one looked at him 
pityingly. ‘“ Haven’t you learned yet,” he said, * that 
the declaration of a dividend like that is always for 
the purpose of letting the insiders get out of the stock 
—that it’s a plain notice to get out from under?” 
The customer who had raised the point said that he 
had heard of such things, but didn’t believe that this 
was a case in point. A moment later the news-ticker 
began to buzz and the office-manager read out the an- 
nouncement of the declaration of the first dividend 
ever paid on Beet Sugar common. “ The movement 
toward lower industrial dividends seems to be making 
distinct progress,” drily remarked the man who had 
raised the point about the Rubber dividend. But the 
successful one had gone. “I’m going to sell some of 
that short, too,” they heard him remark as the door 
slammed behind him. 

It only shows how differently different people will 
look at the same thing. To a great many persons the 
declaration of the dividends on United States Rubber 
common and American Beet Sugar common was like 
the explosion of a torpedo to the engineer on a fast 
passenger. Other people, again, even among those 
who were beginning to believe that we were in for a 
period of drastic dividend reduction, have, as a result 
of recent developments, greatly modified — their 
opinions. Trade, certainly, is not what it might be. 
The industrial companies, admittedly, are not making 
the money they were making three or four years ago— 
in many eases are not making any money at all, to 
speak of. But is that sufficient reason, the recent 
dividend declarations have set a good many people 
thinking, for the belief that dividends all along the 
line have got to come down? While it is true that 
business in most directions is pretty quiet, may it 
not be that there are lines in which conditions are 
satisfactory and money is being made? And even in 
those industries where business is poorest at the 
moment, may it not be that the outlook for business 
six months or a year or two years from now will have 
more weight in determining dividend policy than the 
fact that at the moment current dividends are not 
being earned? 

By a good many far-sighted investors, these con- 
siderations, at a time when in most Wall Street 
offices the man who ,ecan see any good in the situation 
is looked at with something akin to pity, are being 
given a good deal of weight. For the pessimist to 
prove that this stock or that stock is not earning its 
dividend at the present time is no very difficult mat- 
ter. But when it comes to proving that the dividend 
has got to come down in consequence, the proposition 
is by no means so easy. To do that it is necessary to 
show, in the first place, that the company’s surplus 
will not stand being drawn upon to make up a tem- 
porary deficiency, and, in the second place, that the 
outlook for earnings is such that the directors will see 
the futility of trying to keep up the current rate of 
dividends. For, if the surplus happens to be substan- 
tial, or if it looks as though better times were not 
far ahead, corporation managers are likely to figure 
that it is better to go on with the regular rate than 
to make any change. In the history of pretty much 
every well-established industrial dividend there have 
been times when, had immediate earnings been the 
only consideration, the dividend would not have been 
paid. 

Earnings of the industrial companies, it must be 
borne in mind, fluctuate more than do those of the 
railroads. When times are good, railroad earnings 
rise, and when times are bad they fall, but in no way 
can these changes compare with the changes which 
take place in the earnings of the industria! companies 
under similar conditions. In good years the railroads 
earn more than in bad years, but whether times are 
good or bad there is always a certain amount of 
freight which has to be carried and which will yield a 
certain amount of revenue. But with many of the 
industrials this is by no means the case. A period of 
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hard times—of enforced economy, to put it another 
way—comes along, and at once industrial earnings 
suffer severely, People have to travel and freight has 
to move whether the country is making money or not, 
but consumption of the product of the industrial com- 
panies can be, and is, radically cut down. 

That this is the case is proved by figures recently 
compiled by one of the leading investors’ agencies. In 
the depression of the nineties, the tabulation shows, 
industrial earnings shrank nearly eighteen per cent., 
whereas the decline in railroad gross earnings was 
under twelve per cent., and the decline in railroad net 
carnings even less than that. Furthermore, after ‘4, 
railroad gross earnings steadily recovered, while indus- 
trial earnings continued to fall during °95 and 796. 
And coming down nearer the present the difference is 
even more marked. In 1908, for example, industrial 
earnings slumped off 17.27 per cent., while the whole 
decline in railroad gross was only 7.27 per cent. The 
industrials, evidently, when business gets bad, feel it 
much more keenly than the railways. 

That is one side of it. The other is that just as a 
period of depression hits the industrials harder than 
the railroads, a period of good times means more to 
them in the way of making money. Some of the rail- 
roads—Union Pacific, for example—can earn a really 
substantial percentage on their common stock during 
times when business is active, but as a result of the 
way in which public sentiment toward the railroads 
has of late years crystallized in legislation and regula- 
tion, most of these corporations are pretty well 
limited in what they can earn. But with the indus- 
trials it is different. Not even the most ardent advo- 
cates of government regulation are against these cor- 
porations earning a big percentage on their common 
stocks when times are good and business is active. 
That, it is realized by every one who has studied the 
question at all, is the logical scheme of things. Indus- 
trial earnings, unlike those of the railroads, are not 
supposed to be stable. In good times they run away 
ahead, and in bad times they run away behind. The 
wise investor will do well to bear that in mind. With 
industrial stocks it is not a question of what the 
company earned this year or what it earned last year. 
The great consideration is what it can earn on the 
average. Is the business of the company such that 
taking it over a series of years, good and bad, its 
sarnings average enough to take care of the dividend 
after making all necessary deductions for charges and 
depreciation? That is the real question. 

A satisfactory answer presupposes a_ substantial 
surplus put aside in good times to provide for inevi- 
table lean times to come—we have that principle 
from the .times of Pharaoh, and it holds just as true 
now as it did then. Well along in a period of de- 
pression (when the kine have, so to speak, been living 
on their own fat) it may be all very well for an in- 
dustrial company not to be able to show much in the 
way of a cash surplus; but if, after a series of good 
years, investigation fails to show accumulation of a 
substantial reserve, the wise investor will be wary 
about putting in his money. The scheme on which 
industry in this country is run, at least so far as the 
big corporations are concerned, is to have them earn 
the dividends of lean years in years when “the going 
is good.” The laying aside of funds for this purpose 
is just as important a part of a well-run company’s 
financial scheme as the provision for a sinking fund 
to retire outstanding obligations or the setting aside 
of money to cover depreciation in the value of the 
plant. 

Of all the various considerations affecting the 
value of an industrial security, this matter of surplus 
is about the most important and at the same time the 
least understood. Were it possible to ascertain what 
the surplus of any given company amounts to by 
simply subtracting one side of the balance-sheet from 
the other, the matter would be simple enough; but, 
unfortunately, the ascertaining of the actual surplus 
is a far more complicated matter than that. The 
balance-sheet of most industrial companies, as the 
veriest tyro in finance well knows, can be made to 
show almost anything in the way of surplus that the 
management wants it to show, the valuation of the 
company’s assets and good-will being purely arbitrary. 
To assume, therefore, that because the credit exceeds 
the debit side by, say, five or ten million dollars, the 
company can command that amount of ready cash, is 
a very great mistake. What has been spent on the 
property, or what the management considers it is 
worth, may largely exceed all liabilities, and yet, were 
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it to come to a show-down, the company might be able 
to produce only the smallest amount of ready cash. 

And, as affecting this matter of paying dividends 
during times when not much is being earned, it is the 
ready-money surplus which counts. Even granting 
that the company’s own valuation of its properties 
and good-will are correct, of what use toward the 
payment of cash dividends in bad times are plants 
which are idle or stocks of merchandise which cannot 
be sold? One well-known industrial corporation has 
for several years reported a surplus amounting to 
nearly five-sixths of its total issue of common stock. 
Yet the highest price ever touched by the stock is in 
the seventies, and at present it is selling twenty points 
lower. By many discriminating investors this cor- 
poration and its preferred shares are held in high 
esteem, but, from the valuation put on the common, 
it is plain that there is no general idea that if the 
company’s affairs were to be wound up, there would 
be much in the way of cash coming to the common 
stockholders. 

It makes a lot of difference, therefore, whether the 
“surplus” of an industrial company really repre- 
sents cash accumulated or whether it is simply a 
matter of the valuation of assets. Possession of the 
first kind of a surplus means that the company has 
prepared itself to go through times of lean earnings 
without having to cut its dividend rate. Possession 
of the other kind of a surplus may mean much or 
little—usually it means little. Some companies haye 
both kinds of a surplus, the corporations mentioned 
above being a case in point. Aside from the ordinary 
kind of a balance-sheet surplus, amounting in this 
instance to about eighty per cent. of the par value 
of the stock, the company holds a full year’s divi- 
dend on the common, saved out of the big earnings 
of a couple of years ago. From the standpoint of 
the stockholder, who is interested in getting his 
dividends regularly, that cash fund is of more account 
than the whole of the forty-times-as-great “ surplus.” 

Most of the big industrial companies having forti- 
fied themselves pretty well in this regard during the 
good business times of the past five years, anything 
like general reduction of industrial dividends is not 
to be expected unless conditions get a good deal 
worse than they are at the present time. Here and 
there is to be found a company which has at- 
tempted to keep up with the procession and make a 
showing in the way of dividends, without adequate 
prevision for the future having been made, but as a 
rule the big companies have been fairly conservative 
and find themselves strongly intrenched. That that 
is the case is proved by the way in which company 
after company, in the face of a business situation 
which for a year and a half now has been most un- 
satisfactory, has declared its regular dividend. The 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical dividend has been cut 
from five down to three per cent., and there are one 
or two other important instances where sails have 
been similarly trimmed, but the very fewness of such 
exceptions only serves to emphasize what has been the 
rule. 

Nineteen-eleven is going to be a poor year for most 
of the industrial companies—that has been settled 
long ago. But in spite of the fact that Wall Street 
takes so gloomy a view of the situation, and in spite 
of the fact that dividends in so many directions are 
not being earned, those at the head of big business 
affairs are not, as a rule, regarding the outlook with 
alarm. The volume of business in sight for 1912 is 
not, it is admitted, .by any means large; but, out of 
the same amount of business, industrial interests ex- 
pect to make a good deal more money next year than 
they made this year. The past twelve months have 
been a period of readjustment from an inflated con- 
dition, and the margin of profit, during such times, is 
invariably very small. But by next year the readjust- 
ment will have made big progress, and the margin of 
profit will have been correspondingly increased. As 
things have been going along, the steel mills, the 
building companies, and, in fact, most of the corpora- 
tions, have been taking business at almost any price. 
The main thing has been to get the business. But as 
the readjustment in the price of raw materials and 
in labor conditions. has progressed, there has been a 
big change in that regard. Margins of profit are 
still below normal, but are steadily being restored. 
The cotton mills are not the only ones which will be 
able to make more money next year, out of an equal 
amount of business, than they were able to make this 
year. 





The Eagle to the Aviator 


By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


Tue blue empyrean is mine alone. 
So far the stormy petrel dares, nor flies 
Into that ether that is all mine own, 
Or else, before its grandeur, wheels and dies. 


While I—the higher Power that hath His quest 
Hath set my quills and made my wings to climb; 

Earth hath no cliff but where my foot may rest, 
Air hath no space: T rise to heights sublime. 


But thou, thou goggle-eyed, that blinking go, 
Thou art afraid of space, of air and sea, 

Thou art a buzzing bug that must fly low. 
And dream of triumphs that may never be. 


Thy brain hath caught the ribboned lightning’s thread 
And twined the world from bobbins of thy thought; 
Hath found the secrets of the ocean’s bed, 
And from the womb of earth its treasures brought. 
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Thou art a monarch there, but, though it rasp, 
Thou canst not claim all things with envying eye, 

And with thy strange, false plumage seek to grasp 
That part, God-given, to the things that fly. ' 


Beneath thy restless, hot, ambitious foot. 
Tis good for thee to feel the cool earth’s span, 
To feel, afar, thy limitations put, 
To know and feel that thou art only man! 














































N Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
corner of Fifty-third Street, is to be 
seen the curious spectacle of two 
churches under construction, the one 
being erected inside the other. 
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K)\) ple, of ordinary dimensions, has been 
Zo) built inside an ecclesiastical struc- 
- —) ture that will cost one million dol- 
lars when completed. One is to be the permanent 
home of a congregation that stands third in wealth 
and membership among the churches of its denomina- 
tion in Greater New York; the other will be the 
temporary place of worship until the new building 
reaches the stage where the removal of the wooden 
structure will become necessary—probably in the au- 
tumn of 1912. 

The wooden building was erected in the latter part 
of the summer and autumn of 1906. It was con- 
structed on the site of the brown-stone church building 
that was destroyed by fire earlier in that year. This 
brown-stone building was the first permanent up-town 
church home of the St. Thomas congregation. It was 
opened for services in 1870. The Rev. W. F. Morgan 
was then rector. After his death, in 1888, the Rev. J. 

Brown succeeded. He died in 1901 and was suc- 
ceeded by the present rector, the Rev. E. M. Stires, in 
1902. The congregation’s last down-town church was 
at the corner of Broadway and Houston Street. 

Dr. Stires was at his summer home at Lake George 
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A wooden structure, severely sim- ° 


Iding a Church Within a Church 


By Frank H. Brooks 


when the brown-stone church burned. He reached 
the ruins while an engine was cooling the embers. 
Forty-eight hours after, with the consent of the in- 
surance companies interested, the rector and a gang 
of laborers were clearing away the débris, and a 
temporary house of worship -was completed in less than 
ninety days after the fire. The structure had all the 
requirements of a sanctuary, including a new organ, 
and its seating capacity was over twelve hundred. 
The first services were held in the little house on 
All Saints’ Day, the first week in November. Every 
important foot of Jumber used was seasoned. There 
was a reason for this. It was known that the time 
would come when the temporary house would have to 
come down and later be put together again. 

This structure was occupied by the congregation 
until June of the current year. By that time the 
vestry had decided to erect a million-dollar temple 
on the site of the brown-stone edifice that was burned 
in 1906. In order to prepare for the foundation of 
the temple, the temporary structure had to be taken 
down. This work began in the early part of June, 
1911. It was removed with as much care as would 
have been bestowed on the disintegration of a great 
organ. Piece by piece the little shrine was safely 
removed, and it was put in storage until the middle of 
August. By that time the foundations of the new 
temple were completed and teamsters were bringing 
back the timbers and girders of the temporary build- 
ing. An anchorage was secured inside the temple 





building, and on this the temporary building was again 
put together. It became the inner shrine—a echureh- 
house within a churech-house. So carefully had the 
temporary house been taken apart in the summer that 
in the replacing of it every piece of timber and all 
girders fitted as well as when the little house was 
first erected. There was not a crack in the stained- 
glass windows. With the exception of some zine and 
stucco on the outer frame walls, to protect them from 
injury during the process of the work on the walls of 
the new temple, and a part of the chancel at the west 
end, this inner shrine was the same when it was oc 
eupied on All Saints’ Day in November, 1911, as when 
the last services were held within it just before it 
was taken down in June. 

The chancel, as far as it has been completed, is a 
part of the million-dollar temple. It was constructed 
in connection with the parish-house of the new church 
and this parish-house is nearly completed. The 
congregation of St. Thomas's will thus have a 
view, while worshiping in the reconstructed tem- 
porary house, of a section of the chancel of their 
permanent home. 

The new church will be a noticeable ecclesiastical 
pile in the great city. It will be an imposing basilica 
214 feet long, 43 feet wide in the clear, 95 feet from 
the pavement te the crown of the vault. There will 
be no * triumphal arch,” no pseudo-crossing with shal 
low transepts, but a church structure of greater width 
and height than any cathedral in England. 
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The wooden church in which the services are held pending 
the construction of the million-dollar edifice around it 


This photograph, taken one month before the one adjacent, shows 
the workmen beginning the reconstruction of the wooden edifice 








: VOLe SN football we talk about a team’s strength 
R pe ay or weakness on the offense or in defensive 


play, but these terms are hardly known 
Sy be and little used in golf. While the title 
WNC of this short article is rather vague, it 


SS] is not altogether inapt. A strong de- 
fensive game is a mighty good thing in a golf mateh, 
once you have defined it properly. 

It is highly essential in match-play, because while it 
may not be necessary to play your best, it is of course 
imperative for you to play better than your opponent. 
You are not really called upon to take more than one 
hole from him, provided you can keep him from win- 
ning any. So we may begin by saying that a strong 
defensive game is the art of not losing holes. ‘This 
is not quite as foolish as it sounds. Though Hilton 
was only twice on the defensive at Apawamis, while 
‘lravers was hard after him for a few holes and 
Herreshoff for almost an entire round, yet it was his 
fine defense which put him so far to the front’ in 
every match. 

In stroke competitions you are playing against the 
whole field, and, as you cannot have scouts out every- 
where to report how the best of them are playing, you 
have got to assume that the big fellows are doing 
great things, which leaves you no choice except to cut 
loose on the first tee yourself and go for “ birdies ” 
all the time. For these are days of low scoring and 
your offense, or attack, is a matter of great impor- 
tance when you have the field against you instead of 
a single opponent always under your watchful obser- 
vation. 

As a rule, one relies a good deal, in a match, on the 
other player’s weakness. There will be certain holes 
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where you are pretty sure to have the advantage, and 
you plan to adapt your game to your prospective op- 
portunities. You may not be a steady player your- 
self, but neither is he; and you are always looking 
for an opening where you can slip in. You set your- 
self to the task of winning at least the holes on which 
he is predestined to fall down. 

If this proves anything, it proves the importance in 
match-play of good direction and steadiness. You 
may not play brilliantly, but you will generally play 
well enough to beat a more brilliant player , unless his 
game is equally consistent. In short, you figure that 
consistent play will pay better than erratic splendor. 

We have many players who are more brilliant than 
Travis on most strokes, but none who is harder to 
defeat, because his defense is so difficult to penetrate. 
You cannot afford, as he generally can, just to play 
your game and wait for openings. A Jew once said 
to a customer who asked for a second-hand suit of 
clothes, “ We don’t sell old clothes; we only buy ’em.” 
Travis seldom gives openings; he only takes ’em. Our 
young players began to realize this a few years ago, 
and since then they have often taken a fall out of 
him by cutting loose. Defensive play is of no use 
unless it is at least as good as your opponent’s. Not 
only must your own defense be good against such a 
player, but you have got to hit the line pretty hard 
as well. That is what Herreshoff did in his afternoon 
round against Hilton. The inspiration lasted admi- 
rably, but arrived just too late. 

Against a brilliant attack it is hard to keep one’s 
form. Perhaps nothing in golf is so disconcerting as 
the loss of a comfortable lead. Travis was three up 
at the turn on Byers once in a championship, and 
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played the remaining nine holes in par figures. The 
“opening ” which he expected never came, and he lost 
by one hole. But for his temperament he might have 
cracked, for Byers had cut loose and was going like 
a race-horse. Nothing saved Hilton against Herreshoff 
except his strong defensive play. He was evidently 
unbalanced by the attack and disconcerted by his 
heavy losses. He owed his victory to the splendid 
defense which gave him his big early lead and to the 
fact ‘that he kept his head at the critical moment. 

Outside of Travis we have none to compare with 
Hilton in this respect. His direction on all strokes 
is wonderful and his execution is uniformly good. 
rhere is a machine-like accuracy in the play of both 
which wears down an opponent. Their defense is al- 
most impregnable, and they can generally win without 
taking chances. It really needed a Herreshoff to up- 
hold the quality of American golf and prove that the 
brilliancy is here if once it can be aroused. 

Hilton was not taken quite seriously enough in the 
beginning. Many of our players thought he had an 
excellent chance, but not much, if any, better against 
the field than that of our leading players. If it had 
been appreciated that his defense is as good as that 
of Travis, and that his power is greater, and that his 
putting, while not as brilliant, is thoroughly sound 
and reliable, he would have been more feared than 
he was before the event. The reputation which he 
now has will stand him in good stead if he comes back 
next year. 

We would like to see him down to a good player. 
We are bound to believe that he can fight when oe- 
casion demands. Sometimes it is easier to cut loose, 
with nothing at stake, than “ to have and to hold.” 
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Public demand produced this 
Roadster 





Hupmobile Roadster—$850 





F. 0. B. Detroit, including complete 


quip 
generator, oil lamps. tools and horn. 110 inch wh 


t of top, windshield, gas headlights and 
Ibase, two body, with 
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gasoline tank and highly finished steel tool and accessory box mounted on rear 
deck. Ample room for baggage and extra tires. Four cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding 
gears, Bosch magneto. 


You can thank the insistence of the motor-buying 
public for this new Hupmobile Roadster. 

Newspaper reports of the impressive performances 
of the World-Touring Hupmobile have had a 
three-fold effect. 

They have stimulated, everywhere, the always- 
extraordinary demand for the Hupmobile Touring 
Car and the Hupmobile Runabout. 

And, in addition, they have given rise to a new 
demand, which has voiced itself in a persistent 
call, from all parts of the country, for a Hup- 
mobile Roadster with the same chassis and 
longer wheelbase of the globe-girdling car. 

So, here you have it—a Roadster with the specifica- 
tions which have proven so marvelously efficient 
in the 25,000 miles of land travel credited to the 
Hupmobile Touring Car since it left Detroit last 
November ; and the thousands of touring cars in 
use in all parts of the world. 

Having its two seats midway between front 
and rear axles, and with the flexible 
springs and long wheelbase of the tour- 
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ing car, the Roadster is a particularly 
easy -riding car. 

Its power plant and other mechanical fea- 
tures are identical with those which have 
given the Hupmobile its high reputation 
for durability, long life and efficiency ; 
and you can see for yourself that it is 
one of the most beautiful members of the 
notable Hupmobile line. 

The tool box on the rear deck can be re- 
moved, affording an extra large carry- 
ing space for the individual require- 
ments of owners for touring or for com- 
mercial purposes. 

We have produced a new portfolio picturing the trip 
of the World-Touring Car, with views of Australia, 
New Zealand, India, the Philippines, China, 
Japan and other countries, which is like a minia- 
ture edition of the travels of Burton Holmes or 
Frank Carpenter. 

Use the coupon and secure a copy of the first edi- 
tion, which is now ready. 
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some 25,000 miles on land, under its own 
power. 

It has crossed the United States; toured the Hawaiian 
Islands and climbed to the smoking crater of the 
Volcany Kilauea, 

It has penetrated the Philippine wilderness, "going 
where no other car has ever ventured; it has climbed 
the steepest mountain slopes of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

It was one of the very first cars to attempt an extended 
tour of mountainous Japan; it has gone into China. 

No other car has ever attempted a trip of the severity 
or duration of this tour. 

Before the Hupmobile’s return to Detroit early in 
1912, it will have visited North Africa and Egypt 
and toured the continent of Europe. 
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The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown’ 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 
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NAKED EYE 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last ‘here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 
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Harper’s 
Electricity Book for Boys 

By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A valuable knowledge of electricity will be quick- 
ly gained by any boy in constructing home-made 
batteries, motors, switches, insulators, coils, etc., 
all of which can be easily built by following the 
practical directions set down in this instructive 
and entertaining book. Illustrated. $1.75 
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Horses in | Battle 


Traits of horse character, as well as of 
human character, otherwise unnoticed, are 
brought out in the stress of war. Fa- 
miliarity with danger probably has its 
effect in making horses fearless, as igno- 
rance of danger doubtless does. Horses 
are creatures of habit, in battle as well as 
in the occupations of peace, and this fact 
has been the cause of many an exciting 
incident on the field of action. There have 
been recorded many interesting illustra- 
tions of the manner of riderless horses 
“under fire” and when wounded. 

War-horses. when hit in battle, tremble 
in every muscle and groan deeply, while 
their eyes show deep astonishment. Dur- 
ing the battle of Waterloo some of the 
horses, as they lay upon the ground, hav- 
ing recovered from the first effect of their 
wounds, fell to eating grass about them, 
thus surrounding themselves with a circle 
of bare ground, the limited extent of which 
showed their weakness. 

Others were observed quietly grazing on 
the field between the two hostile lines, 
their riders having been shot off their 
backs and the balls flying over their heads; 
and the tumult behind, before, and around 
them caused no interruption to their feed- 
ing. It was also observed that, when a 
charge of cavalry went past near to any 
of the stray horses already mentioned, the 
latter would set off, form themselves in 
the rear of their mounted companions, and, 
though without riders, gallop strenuously 
along with the rest, not stopping or flinch- 
ing when the fatal shock with the enemy 
occurred. 

The faculty of war-horses of knowing 
on which side they belong has more than 
once made it awkward for an enemy who 
ventured to capture one and get upon his 
back. 

At the battle of Kirk, 1745, Major 
McDonald, having unhorsed an English 
officer, took possession of his mount, which 
was very beautiful, and immediately 
jumped upon its back. When the English 
cavalry fled the horse ran away with its 
captor, notwithstanding all his efforts to 





restrain it, nor did it stop until it was at | 
the head of the regiment of which ap- 
parently its master was commander. The 
melancholy and at the same time ludicrous 
figure which McDonald presented may be 
easily conceived. 

Besides the sagacity of army horses, 
which enables them to respond to the 


. various bugle-calls and to take their places 


in the ranks when their riders have been 
killed, they may also be said to show 
true heroism. Veteran soldiers say that 
horses have a wonderful power of enduring 
an attack made directly upon them, ,keep- 
ing their places as long as they can 
stand. 

In 1864, at Reams’s Station, nearly sixty 
horses belonging to one company became 
the target of Confederate sharp-shooters, 
who intended to kill them off and then, by 
charging, to take the guns. 

The animals were harnessed in teams of 
six. When one was hit a peculiar dull 
thud indicated that a bullet had penetrated 
his flesh; but, after a momentary start, 
he would settle down quietly again, evi- 
dently realizing that bullets were an in- 
cidental evil which it was his duty to 
endure. 

One horse, when. a bullet entered his 
neck, only shook his head as if annoyed 
by a fly; but others would perhaps fall, 
only to regain their feet after lying quiet 
for a while. 

At the close of this battle General Han- 
cock’s horse received a bullet in the neck 
and, falling, appeared’ to be dead. The 
general mounted another, but in a few 
minutes the fallen animal rose, shook him- 
self, and was again ready for service. He 
survived the war many years. 

One horse among those attached to the 
artillery was shot in the leg, the bone 
being broken. He fell, but instantly 
scrambled up again and stood in his place 
on three legs, remaining there until vitally 
wounded. Another animal was struck by 
seven bullets before he fell for the last 
time, and but four horses were taken alive 
from the field. 
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HONORING AN AMERICAN POET 


THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT IN BRYANT PARK, 
ADJOINING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. THE STATUE !S THE GIFT OF THE 


CENTURY ASSOCIATION, AND IS 





Our Tiny World 


Iv is only when we regard our globe as 
a member of the planetary system, and 
that system in turn as a unit among the 
systems, that we realize how infinitesimal 
are its concerns and how relatively insig- 
nificant it is. 

We may for practical purposes treat the 
orbit of Neptune as the circumference of 
our planetary system and state the diam- 
eter of it therefore as about five billion 
four hundred and eighty-six million miles. 

But if we could suppose all this vast 
plane converted into a solid disk instead 
of being, as now, for the most part empty 
space, and if to it were then given by some 
means or other a slightly luminous sur- 
face, it would appear to the observer upon 
the very nearest fixed star no more pre- 
tentious than a new twenty-five-cent piece 
glittering in the sunshine would appear to 
an observer at a distance of something 
over a hundred yards. 

We may safely say, then, for those who 
concern themselves with the earth’s loss of 
heat, that the annual thermal loss of our 
own little sphere, though sufficient to melt 
seven hundred and_ seventy-seven cubic 
miles of ice, would, even though multiplied 
by centuries of centuries, no more affect 
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THE WORK OF HERBERT ADAMS 


the temperature of space than the striking 
of a match would avail to moderate the 
climate of Siberia. 





Tan 


TAN is the result of the action of chemi- 
cal rays or of the ultra-violet rays of the 
solar light on the pigment of the skin. 
It proves nothing but that the skin has 
been exposed to photographie rays either 
of one kind or the other. The skin is 
also tanned by exposure to the rays of a 
mercury lamp, but such tan has nothing 
to do with health. 

Tan is important and of meaning accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which it is 
acquired. Acquired at sea, or by the sea, 
as a result of life and exercise in the 
open air, it is a sign of health, because 
it accompanies general effects which are 
lacking in the conditions of electric tan. 
Electric tan is accompanied by no multi- 
plication of red corpuscles in the blood, 
such as exercise produces, insuring a re- 
newal of physical strength. 
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Burnt Gumbo for Roads 


Tue railroad companies in the Missis- 
sippi Valley were the first to make prac- 
tical application of burnt gumbo in the 
construction of roads. For several years 
they had been using burnt gumbo as bal- 
last for their road-beds in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and other states of the Mid- 
dle West. Burnt gumbo was first intro- 
duced as a substitute for crushed rock 


in regions where rock could not be easily . 


obtained, but its superiority was so clear- 
ly demonstrated that it came to be used 
extensively even where ledges were abund- 
ant. 

The mud is really an impure, exceed- 
ingly sticky clay. The process of prepar- 
ing it for use upon the road is very 
simple. Cordwood is piled in a low pyra- 
mid eight or ten feet wide. Over this is 
thrown three or four inches of coal slack, 
and on this again is placed from twelve 
to twenty inches of mud. When the wood 
is fired a slow combustion occurs, which 
converts the mud into small, sharp-cor- 
nered, and exceedingly hard pieces, so 
that the product presents the appearance 
of red gravel. 

The railroads have found that they can 
make and deliver the gumbo on board the 
cars at a cost of something like thirty- 
five cents a cubic yard, but when burned 
in more primitive fashion and on a 
smaller scale, as is usually the case on 
country highways, the cost is slightly 
greater. 

Roads covered with this material are 
never muddy or dusty. They keep free 
from snow and ice, are slow to get out of 
repair, and weeds or grass will not flour- 
ish upon them. The supply of mud is 
unlimited, its preparation simple and 
cheap. Experts claim that five years of 
systematic and intelligent work with burnt 
gumbo would make the principal country 
roads as passable all the year round as a 
paved city street, and at little more cost 
than the amount now wasted in “ work- 
ing the road.” 





A Remarkable Moss 


Tue material so closely resembling 
horse-hair, which is still extensively used 
in certain parts of our country for stuf- 
fing carriage cushions, ete., is a curious 
kind of moss which grows in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and other southern States. 

The moss is gathered by negroes, and 
after a tree is stripped it is allowed to 
“rest” for an extended period, during 
which time the moss renews itself. When 
the moss is gathered it is placed in a 
sunny spot and left to the action of the 
wind and weather for a month. It is 
then sold to the plantation store-keeper 
or country groceryman, who pays from 
one to two cents a pound for it, according 
to its quality. 

The material is then sent to New Or- 
leans for manufacture. When the moss 
reaches the factory, it is subjected to the 
action of the washer, which is a large cyl- 
indrical apparatus, with a wheel inside, 
which pulls the moss hither and thither, 
and lashes it through a vat of boiling 
water and soap, until the stuff is cleaned. 

Then it is hung out upon rocks to dry. 
This done, it is put into the duster—a fan- 
mill, which entirely removes all the dust 
that may have survived the washing pro- 
ess. As a resuit, the moss comés into 
the factory yellow in color, and goes out 
inky black. The article is made up into 
bales, and marked according to quality. 
The highest grade can hardly be distin- 
guished from the finest horse-hair. 





The Largest Bird on Earth 


So far as scientific research has re- 
vealed, the largest bird that has ever in- 
habited the globe was the moa, which 
was last domiciled in the hot springs sec- 
tion of New Zealand. It is supposed to 
have become wholly extinct some five hun- 
dred years ago, when it is said the earth 
experienced a very severe winter, which 
caused the complete extinction of a num- 
ber of creatures that had lived on the 
globe up to that time. 

In the region abounding in hot springs 
in New Zealand, where these birds were 
in the habit of congregating, supposedly 
to find heat, their bones can be dug up 
by the tons. Specimens of their eggs have 
been found, but only a few are on exhibi- 
tion in natural history museums. The 
eggs are as large as those of the ostrich, 
and the birds themselves were consider- 
ably larger than the giant ostriches and 
much heavier. 

Naturalists declare that these birds 
were very clumsy. They had very heavy 
legs, and their movements were slow and 
awkward. They could not run or fly, and, 
of course, moved about in snail-like fash- 
ion. If survivors of these could be found 
nowadays they would be regarded as great 
curiosities in the natural world. Skele- 
tons are exhibited in different museums 
and are looked upon with great interest. 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 
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THE CITY UNDER THE SEA 


(Continued from page 17) 


familiar. He recognized the women’s 
faces. That was Agatha over there. He 
stole across to her and touched her. She 
went on spinning, crooning to her child 
in the cradle at her feet. It was as 
though he were dead and they were the 
living. They did not know that he was 
there; he could not make them under- 
stand. 

Yet he had lived here once! But when? 
And why had he returned? 

He wandered down the twilit streets 
and entered the quaint old houses. 
Barnacles and sea-plants had overgrown 
them; save for this they were the same 
as when he left. He was searching in- 
stinctively for something—but what? The 
farther he drew away from the square 
the light became rarer. Great fish passed 
over him, sailing like armored ships; 
sometimes they brushed him with their 
crooked fins. Their touch was clammy 
and treacherous; he became fearful and 
turned back. 4 

At the door of the church he halted. 
The bells were silent now. By twos and 
threes the worshippers came out, burgh- 
ers, men-at-arms, captains of ships— 
stern-faced, heavily ‘bearded men. He 
strove to attract their attention, laid his 
hands on them, and called them by name, 
saying: “I am your master, Lord Brey- 
don, come back. Cannot you hear me?” 

They passed on, bending their heads to 
one another, absorbed in conversation, as 
though he had not spoken and were not 
there. And once they had obeyed his 
every gesture and had run to catch his 
every word. 

His heart was breaking with loneliness: 
he was eut off from both the living and 
the dead. The women in the square, 
curtsying to the knights and greeting 
their own men, carried the cradles and 
spinning-wheels into the houses, closing 
the doors behind them. 

The square was empty. Through the 
seaweed that waved before the casements 
he could discern the movements of the in- 
mates as though they had been shadows— 
how they embraced, and separated, and 
went about their work. 

And still he waited. 

The portal of the church opened 
stealthi!ly and a face looked out. The 
head was covered in a nun’s coif, but 
from under it strayed a strand of flaxen 
hair. He knew her and waited in sus- 
pense, afraid to make known his presence 
lest she should close the door and slip 
back into shelter. 

She came slowly out, pressing her hands 
against her breast. A little way from 
him she halted, 

‘You are here,” she murmured; “ yet 
I cannot see you. And all these years I 
have waited. I called to you, and you 
did not hear.” 

He folded his arms about her, drawing 
her to him. She seemed to gather in his 
warmth as he kissed her upon the eyes 
and mouth, 

‘My voice was the voice of the surf,” 
she said; “ but yeu could not understand. 
High up in the steeple above the ringing 
of the bells I sang to you, and you 
learned.” 

Then she told him how, knowing him 
near, she had dared to steal out by the 
Roman road to the upper air, that she 
might meet him in the Priory on the 
downs. But God had not allowed her to 
see him, nor him to touch her; for the 
people of the sea are different from those 
of earth. 

While she spoke, all his memory came 
back. How he had been Lord of Dun- 
wold town and had loved the nun at the 
Priory. He remembered, as though it 
were but yesterday, the joyous rides up 
the long white road and the stealthy meet- 
ings in the wood on the hill. It all came 
back clearly, as when a curtain is drawn 
in the morning letting in the sunlight. 
How he had tempted her to break her 
vow, and God had punished him. And 
that last horror when, escaping with ‘her 
to his stronghold of Dunwold, as he passed 
through the gap the sea had burst its 
dikes and seized her from him, and left 
him standing alone, gazing out over his 
submerged town. 

* Dearest, let us be going,” she said. 

“Going where?” 

‘Back. Back to the world.” 

When he asked her how, she murmured: 
‘The way I drew you here—by longing. 
You can return of yourself ; but I cannot. 
You must take me. 

Then he placed his arms about her and 
willed that they should return. The pave- 
ment drew away from under him; they 
drifted up and up. The shadows in the 
easements beeame indistinet and not to 
he discerned, the square and the roofs of 
the houses only a sea-garden far, far 
down. Drifting level with the top of the 
steeple, they saw: the sea-surface above 
them, greem and smooth as a window. 
But a long shadow “hovered over them, 
like a gigantie fish which did not. stir. 
They entered into its blackness. Breydon 
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tried to avoid it. He could no longer see 
her. He clasped her desperately. Some- 
thing struck his head. He slithered up 
the side of a steep wall. Then hands 
clutched him; the cool night air choked 
him, and he lost consciousness. 

When his senses came back he was lying 
stretched on a pile of nets. Hearing heavy 
footsteps about him, he tried to raise his 
head. 

‘““ Where am I?” he asked. 

“Ye war nearly drowned; but ye’re 
in The Sea-bird. Me and my mates saw 
ye toomble out.” 

“ But where is she?” 

“There warn’t no she, lad. Ye’ll soon 
be safe in bed.” 

Strong arms were placed under him 
and he heard the stumbling of feet on the 
pebbles, then the knocking on a wooden 
door and shouts for the innkeeper to come 
down. 


His clearness of mental vision never re- 
turned. He lives at Kinkton Strawless, 
and is still unmarried. He is very silent, 
but his face shows that he is happy. He 
has one eccentricity. When the sea is 
calm, at whatever hour of the day or 
night, he hires the fishermen to row him 
out over the site of Dunwold town. As 
the boat travels, he trails his hand in the 
water shyly, as if he did not wish to be 
observed. 

He thinks that a woman’s lips rise to 
the surface, and he feels her kiss his hand. 





Legalized Nicknames 


NICKNAMES are not likely to go out of 
fashion so long as human nature remains 
what it is.  School-boys will nickname 
each other, collegians will nickname their 
professors, and soldiers will speak of their 
commanders as “ Hell-Fire Bill,” “ Fight- 
ing Joe,” or what. not. In these days, 
however, it is not customary to spread 
such titles upon official records as was 
formerly the habit, according to the ar- 
chives of several of our States. 

In the Dutch records, in 1644, we have 
John Pietersen, alias Friend John. In the 
Newtown purchase from the Indians, dated 
in 1656. one of the boundaries is “by a 
Dutchman’s land called the Hans _ the 
Boore,” and in the Bushwick patent, dated 
October 12, 1667, one of the boundaries is 
* John the Swede’s meadow.” In 1695, 
in the Kings County records, a man is 
named living at Gowanus as “ Tunis the 
Fisher.” 

The Common Council of New York, in 
1691, ordered fish to be brought into the 
dock “over against the City Hall, or the 
house that Long Mary formerly lived in,” 
and in the same year an order was passed 
“that Top-Knot Betty and her children 
be provided for as objects of charity.” 

The explanation of this custom, in many 
cases, was that the persons in question 
either had no family names or had for- 
gotten them, so that the use of their 
generally accepted nicknames became a 
necessity. So numerous were the Smiths 
living upon Long Island that it was 
thought necessary to distinguish the 
various original families by some peculiar 
name. Thus we have the Rock Smiths, 
the Blue Smiths, the Bull Smiths, and the 
Weight Smiths. 





Richard III’s Bedstead 


THE giant Og, King of Bashan, seems 
to have carried his bedstead with him 
in his campaigns. Richard the Third al- 
lowed himself the same clumsy luxury. 

In the corporation’ records of Leicester 
there is preserved a story curiously il- 
lustrative of Richard’s character. Among 
his camp baggage it was his custom to 
carry a cumbersome wooden bedstead 
which he averred was the only couch 
he could sleep in, but in which he con- 
trived to have a secret receptacle for 
treasure, so that it was concealed under 
a weight of timber. 

After Bosworth Field the troops of 
Henry pillaged Leicester, but the royal 
bed was neglected by every plunderer as 
useless lumber. The owner of the house, 
after discovering the hoard, became sud- 
denly rich without any visible cause. He 
bought land and became mayor of Lei- 
cester. 

Many years afterward his widow, who 
had been left in great affluence, was as- 
sassinated by her servant, and at the trial 
of this culprit and her accomplices the 
origin of the mayor’s money came to 
light. 

The bed eventually came into the pos- 
session of a furniture-dealer in Leicester, 
who slept in it for many years. It con- 
tinues in as good condition, apparently, 
as when used by King Richard. It is of 
oak and has a high polish. 

The daughter of the furniture-dealer, 
having married one Babington of Roth- 
ley, near Leicester, the bed was removed 
to Babington’s house, where it is still 
preserved. 
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is a mutual pleasure. The shopper delights in the beauty 
and design of the Waltham Watch Models. The experienced 
jeweler knows the inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three generations Waltham has stood for the highest ex- 
pression of the Watchmaker’s art. High grade Waltham movements— 
up to the Premier Maximus at $250, the watch de luxe of the world— 
are invariably named, and offer models of exquisite design and work- 
manship, combined with timekeeping qualities of unrivalled accuracy. 
Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent high grade watch in 
all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. Ask your Jeweler. 


Handsome booklet describing various Waltham move- - 
ments and full of valuable watch lore, free on request. y 
“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ x 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Christmas Number 
of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


will be on sale 


DECEMBER 16TH 


Pictures by 











Fiction and Poetry by 


John Kendrick Bangs Peter Newell 
Richard Le Gallienne F. Strothmann 
Virginia Frazer Boyle John Wolcott Adams 


and other authors and artists of note 


SIXTEEN PAGES IN COLOR 


HUMOR ROMANCE. ART 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 





For information regarding advertising rates, 
address any general advertising agent, or 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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MORTEN-UPMANN 


It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 


Last year's crop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 


very heavy reserves of the pick of this 
1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want :— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 





Weight Length Price 
No.1. 134 lbs. perM. 4{inches $26 per hundred 
No.2. 194lbs. “ “ 6% “& 44 “ - 
No.3. 24 Ibe. “ “ 7 ss S7 “ " 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 





Weight Length Price 
No.1. 134 lbs. per M. 4? inches $28 per hundred 
Red 18 Be“ * SS * 44 * - 
No.3. 2 iba “ “ SE * se “ = 


Packed 25 in a box-—4 boxes to the hundred. 
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President 
MORTEN # CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 
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kind. So we have waited three years to know that we had it. 











Another Goodyear 








Invention 





requirements. 
But tire users expect a Goodyear device to be utterly perfect—the very best of its 


ideal Non-Skid tread—a fitting addition to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


The Double Tread 

This Non-Skid tread is almost as 
thick as our regular tread. It is vul- 
canized onto our regular tread, giving 
double thickness to the part that 
wears. 

Think what that means. Instead 
of cutting these projections in our 
regular tread, we add another tread 
of the toughest sort of rubber. A 
rubber tread can never be made more 
impervious to wear. When it does 
wear off you still have left our regu- 
lar smooth-tread tire. 


Another result is that you get a 
tire which is almost puncture-proof. 


Deep-Cut Blocks 


This extra-thick tread permits 
deep-cut blocks, and these blocks 
widen out at the bottom, so the load 
is spread over as wide a surface as it 
is with the smooth-tread tire. Note 
how we set them—so the edges and 
angles grasp the road surface in every 
direction. 


The grooves: between keep clean. 


They don’t fill up. And the swish of 
the air through them keeps the tire 
cool, avoiding the damage done by 
friction heat. 


This tire tread is white. Its white, 
diamond-shaped blocks form the 
handsomest tread on the market. 


Thus we do away forever with the 
need for ruinous chains. Metal pro- 
jections are made utterly needless. 
Rubber and metal never combine, 
and the friction between them 
quickly ruins a tire. 


The Utmost in Non-Skid Treads 


We knew that you wanted a Non-Skid tread. Our 
_ experts have worked on it since 1908. We have tried 
out some 24,000 tires in our efforts to meet your 


Now we offer you an 


Thus we do away with the small, 
soft projections which wear such a 
little time. No non-skid device ever 
invented before can stand compari- 
son with this. 


Non-Skid tires are essential in win- 
ter. The risk of going without them 
is too great to take. We consider 
this. tread—durable, effective and 
economical—as one of the greatest 
contributions we have made to this 
industry. Our No-Rim-Cut tire with 
this Non-Skid tread forms the great- 
est winter tire in existence. 


The Tires That Cut Tire Bills in Two—700,000 Sold 


The greatest senSation ever known 


in tire history has been the Goodyear 


No-Rim-Cut tire. 


The control of this tire has multi- 
plied our tire sales six times over in 
the past two years. Its sales to date 
exceed 700,000 tires. And we are 
equipping ourselves for next year to 
make 3,800 per day. 


Every motor car owner who studies 
the subject is bound to adopt these 
tires. 


23% Are Rim-Cut 


We have examined thousands of 
ruined clincher tires. And 23 per 
cent, by actual count, have been rim- 
cut. Out of 700,000 No-Rim-Cut 
tires there has never been an instance 
of rim-cutting. 


A clincher tire, if punctured, may 
be wrecked in a single block. No- 
Rim-Cut tires have been run deflated 
as far as 20 miles. 


According to our figures, this 
avoidance of rim-cutting saves nearly 
one-fourth on tires. 


10% Oversize 

In addition to this, No-Rim-Cut 
tires are 10 per cent over the rated 
size. The extra flare, when the rim 
flanges curve outward, makes this 
extra size possible without misfit to 
the rim. 

That means Io per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity 


—without any extra cost. With the 
average car this increased capacity 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions, cut tire bills in two. 
Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost the 
same as other standard tires. The 
saving is entirely clear. 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Both on the same rim. 





The removable rim flanges 
are simply reversed to use the No-Rim-Cut type. 








Ordinary Clincher Tire 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base. No bolts are needed to 
hold them on. Through the tire base 
on each side run three flat bands of 
126 braided wires. These bands 
make the tire base unstretchable, so 
nothing can force the tire off of the 
rim. When the tire is inflated it is held 
to the rim by 134 pounds to the inch. 

So your removable rim flanges, 
when you use this tire, are simply re- 
versed. They are set to curve out- 
ward, instead of inward, so the tire 
comes against a rounded edge. 
About 96 per cent of the rims that 
are made—quick-detachable or de- 
mountable—take No-Rim-Cut tires. 

This braided wire feature which 
makes this type possible is controlled 
by our patents. With any other de- 
vice this type of tire is not practic- 
able. And the old clincher tire is 
doomed. That is why the demand 
has lately centered so largely on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Our latest Tire Book, based on 12 years 
of tire making, is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Detroit Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(394) 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

















